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FOREWORD 


The general policy of maintaining a school within easy 
walking distance of every rural child, coupled with the widely 
prevailing small local district system, has resulted in the 
maintenan^ in this country of a large number of extremely • 
small schools. It appears that more than 7,000 of our 
1 -teacher schools enroll 5 or fewer pupils each and that several 
times this number enroll 6 to 10 pupils each. There is evi- 
dence that approximately 1,000 of these extremely small 
schools are allowed to operate with as few as 1 or 2 pupils 
each. It is obvious that when a teacher is employed and 
other maintenance costs are incurred for such very small 
numbers of pupils the per pupil costs run extremely high. 

The problems of abandoning such small schools and of 
finding other means of educating, the children living in the 
districts affected are as far-reaching as they are complicated. ^ 
That possibilities of large savings in cost are entailed is 
apparent. The educational policies and procedures to em- 
ploy in lieu of maintaining a school in every community are 
not always so clear. 

Mr. Oaumnitz has undertaken in this bulletin (a) to pre- 
sent data which will help us to realize more fully how preva- 
lent and how wide-spread the small-school problem really is, 

(6) to examine concrete evidence of the cost of extremely 
small schools, and (c) to cite ways and means emp>loyed both 
in this coimtry and abroad in seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem. It is hoped that this study will more prominently bring 
to the fore the whole problem of maint aining extremely small 
schools and that it will stimulate and guide further study 
and experimentation looking toward more economical and 
more educationally desirable practices. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Ading Commissioner. 
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ECONOMIES THROUGH THE ELIMINATION 
OF VERY SMALL SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

Although it has long been known in a general way that 
smallness is the dominating characteristic of rural schools, it 
has seldom been realized how small the enrollments of some 
of these schools are, how their smallness affects educational 
costs, or what can be done about it. It is the purpose of 
this study, so far as the data are ayailable, to review briefly 
the facts relating to these three asp>ects of the rural school 
situation. The smallness of these schools and the relation- 
ship of this smaUneas to the cost of education should even 
in normal times claim the earnest attention both of the tax- 
payer and the educational leaders, but in a time like the 
present when all our social institutions need to be scrutinized 
for every ]X)8sible economy and when school costs ii) partic- 
ular are under attack from all sides, a consideration of these 
problems would seem to be most timely. 

It is, of course, recognized that many rural people are 
tenaciously clinging to the “little rod schoolhouse.^' Some- 
how they seem to ^eel that democracy is secure only if tbia 
social institution, so long under the immediate control of 
the community, is unchangM. At the same time complaints 
against high farm taxes are bitter and persistent. As the 
techniques of education become more refined and as the 
Nation develops its road and transportation systems it 
becomes more and more pertinent to question whether it is 
good policy to continue to indulge the, traditional pride in 
the “hlUe red school" and whether the total social returns 
from this educational heritage of pioneer days are worth the 
cost. Rural people should realize that if they insist upon a 
local school within walking distance of every home, no mat- 
ter how small or expensive such a school will be, they must 
“pay the fiddler" in high taxes. 

The whole problem of the maintenance or abandonment 
of very small schools entails questions of educational economy 
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Other than costs or savings in dollars and cents. The large 
school is very different from the 1 -teacher school in a number 
of important respects. To teach one or two grades is a very 
(J^erent educational task from teaching pupils of all grade 
l^ls. It has been justly maintained by the champions of 
the small school that if such things as the ©<juipment, the 
training of the teacher, the supervision provided,' and the 
like, were equivalent to those of larger schools the small 
schools could provide an education equal in quality to that 
given in l^e schools. Indeed, it may be that under favor- 
able conditions small schools could give a superior type of 
education. But the factis that in general practice there is 
associated with th^^^sufSImess of rural schools an attitude 
of meagemess and insignificance which results in very un- 
equal provisions in such matters for the smaller schools as 
compared to the larger schools. A number of studies ' have 
showm fairly conclusively that the larger schools tend to 
obtain better educational results when measured in academic 
achievement. Moreover, there are many other educational 
values which result from group activities, such as pupil 
oiganizations, games, athletic contests, and the like, which-, 
have been found possible only if a school has a considerable 
number of pupils of like ages. This study will present no 
data relating to the economies involved in the question of the 
laige or small schools other than costs. It is clear, however, 
that the quality of education purchased is as important a 
consideration of potential economy as the per capita expense. 

When school ofiScers and school patrons have recognized 
the smallness of many of the schools and the economic and 
educational significance of the problems involved, certain 
factors, in addition to the traditional insistence upon local 
school control, have made it difficult in many localities to 
abandon even the smallest and most uneconomic of such 
schools. In places of very sparse or rapidly changing popu- 
lations, extremely small scho^ll^are often maintained despite 
imlicies to the contrary. Poor roads, isolated and inacces- 
sible homes, harsh climate, and the like, have often created 
problems of providing education which seemed to be solvable 
oply through the establishment and maintenance of these 

« CoTvt, Timan. Eduoalkaud tohiereiiMiiU of l-toidicr ind oT Uitm nirml nbodi- 
Wtohlncton, Oowimient Prtotliif Office 1938. {(Mot of BduotUon, BoDatln, 1BS8, no. 
18.) (A survey of studies on this problem.) 
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extremely small schools. Considerable experimentation has, 
however, taken place in recent years leading to other solu- 
tions, There now are educational authorities who believe 
that extremely smaU schools are justified only under the most - 
extreme circumstances. They believe that other acceptable 
procedures and devices of providing an education have now 
been developed and that the high cost entailed in providing 
the meager educational opportunities available in most of the 
very small schools is no longer warranted. Such authorities 
point to experiments such as school consolidation and super- 
consolidation, dormitory schools, correspondence lessons, 
itinerant teachers, and similar devices. They beUeve that 
through the use of these procedures and devices either singly 
or in combination, a high ^ade of education can be provided 
to almost every child without the necessity of maintaining 
schools of substandard size. 

Perhaps the most helpful portion of this study is the sec- 
tion in which thes4 devices are reviewed, together with some 
of the ways and means employed in putting them into opera- 
tion. As will be seen, many of th^se devices are still very 
much in an experimental state. But this time of economic 
crisis warrants some departure from the traditional and every- 
thing which promises an improvement in educational pro- 
cedures, especially if potent^ savings are entailed, should 
not only be givQp careful consideration but it should be given 
a fair trial. Perhaps modifications and improvements can 
thus be found whereby such procedures can make significant 
contributions to future school organization and economy. 

In considering the facts to be presented in this study the 
following social and economic questions present themselves. 
Can any or all of the present large number of extremely small 
schools be profitably abandoned? Can society afford to 
mamtain complete schoob of but 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 pupils each?^ 
In fairness to all the children can a State fix a minimiim en- 
rollment or attendance figure below which schools will not 
be entitled to the use of public funds? Can an acceptable 
quality of education be made available to isolated rural 
children by some means other than inordinately small scboolsT 
How can the yaiied educational needs of the increaaiiigly 
complex social order be provided for in areas of sparse popu- 
lation within^e limits of reasonable hxpendituree? ^ 

4XOS*-M 3 \ 
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PREVALENCE OF EXTREMELY SMALL SCHOOLS 

> 

In order that we may fully appreciate the fact that large 
numbers of rural schools are being maintained which have 
extremely small enrollments, and even smaller numbers of 
pupils in average daily attendance, detailed data will be 
presented in the following pages for the several States for 
which such facta were obtainable. As these figures are 
examined it should constantly be home in mind that every 
school, however small, even if it serves but 1 or 2 pupils, en- 
tails the cost of employing a teacher. This is naturally the 
largest item of school expense. In most cases it requires, 
too, the maintenance of a school building involving expendi- 
tures for such things as fuel, supplies, repairs, costs incident 
to administratiotfhnd supervision, and the like. 

Data for this study were for the most part drawn from recent 
annual or biennial reports of State departjijrients of education. 
For most of the States the data are for the school year 1929-30 
or for 1931-32. Information could not be obtained for all 
States for a single year but sizes of schools are relatively 
stable. - 

To a very large degree, extreme smallness of schools is a 
problem linuted to the 1 -teacher, 1-rdom type of rural schools. 
Almost without exception the data presented in the various 
tables of this study are limited to schools of this type. Ex- 
tremely smay classes as well as small total enrollment, how- 
ever; also are ever-present problems' in rural 'high schools as 
some of the statistics presented will show. 

The data presented may be regarded as depicting faiily 
accurately the present conditions relating to the problem of 
extremely small 1 -teacher schools in certain sample States. 
It is probable that a number of the States for which no data 
on the prevalence of small schools were available have few 
such schools; many others, however, have laige numbers of 
8u«h schools. 

The statistical information from the several States relating 
to the prevalence of small rural schools is not sufficiently 
similar, one State with another, to permit its presentation in 
a single table. Because of variations in practices of student 
accounting and reporting some of the sources of information 
give data on the sizes of schools by pupils enrolled; others 
classify the schools on the basis of averse daily attendance. 
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Some States give information on smallness of schools sepa-. 
rately for 1-teacher rural schools; others include all rural 
schools. The reports also varied in the size interval for which 
data were given. Some distributed the schools of the State 
by single-pupil intervals up to 5; others followed this pro- 
cedure up to 10 or higher. Still others einployed 5-pupil 
intervals either for the first 10 to 20 integers or for the entire 
rang^ of school enrollrhents or attendances. The variations 
in daia, pointed out^bove, make comparisonsvin the number 
and proportion of schools of various sizes, State with State, 
impracticable in many instances. For any given State, how- 
ever, the distributions are valid under the conditions stipu- 
lated in the headings and footnotes of the several tables. 

For convenience of presentation and because of the effect 
upon the size of the schools of certain geographical influences 
statistical dat^ for the States located in the same general 
parts of the United States are grouped together. For exam- 
ple, tables showing the sizes and costs of these very small 
schools in the Western States are presented as group I ; the 
Central States as group II, etc. Since for many States in 
which the problem is known to exist, no data are available 
to show the number and proportion of small schools, those 
States for which figures are presented may be regarded as 
more or less illustrative of most of the States in that general 
region. The close similarity in the conditions revealed makes 
it unnecessary to undertake an extensive evaluation of the 
statistics presented for each State. All that will be needed 
is to show how the data should be read and to suggest briefly 
what they mean. It will be more in point to show in some 
det^ what is being done to solve the problem and to consider 
critically proposed plans which might hold solutions if given 
a fair test. The above will be the general plan of this study. 




f 
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Group L— PREVALENCE AND COST OF SMALL 1-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS IN 7 WESTERN STATES 

Table 1. — Arizona * 


Avera^re attend- 
ance per school 

Schools 

Aver- 

Average attend- 
anoe per school 

Schools 

Num- 

1 P«r- 
j cent 

a^re cost 
per 
pupB 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

6 

1 

0.& 

3245 

15 

12 

7. 1 

7 

3 

1.8 

246 

16 

8 

4.8 

8 

10 

5.9 

198 

17 

9 

5.4 

0 

13 

7. 7 


18 

8 

4.8 

10 

9 IS 

7.7 

1 I 2 

10 

8 

4.8 

11 

20 

119 

182 

20.. 

8 

4. 8 

12 

18 

10.7 

142 

21-28 

16 

9.5 

IS 

8 

A4 

146 

26-30 

2 

1.2 

14 

8 

4.8 i 

128 

31 or more 

2 

1.2 



1 






Aver- 
^ cost 
per 
pupil 


1116 

123 

112 

83 

86 

87 

1Q2 

110 

107 


1 Elerentb Biennial Report o( the State SuperlnteDdeot of Public ffistraotian* 1032, pp. 
lOi-120. (Based on avenge daily attendance and current expenditmij^.) 

Table 2. — Nevada* ‘ 


Average attend- . 
ance per school 

Schools 

Average 
oo«t par 
papU 

Average attend- 
ance per school 

Schools 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 
1 oent 

Num- 

ber 

P«- 

cent 

i 

1 

0.5 

IL361 

688 

9 

10 

A8 

$167 

166 

2 

8 

A9 

10 

17 

&3 

f 3 

39 

1A9 

866 

11... 

11 

AS 

130 

4 

26 

115 

383 

12-16 

8 

18 

130 

5 

S3 

1A4 

346 



12 

A8 

102 

8u 

94 

11.5 

318 

30-28... 

6 

2.4 

88 

7 

10 

A8 

308 

iwo 

1 

1.4 

95 

8 . .. 

11 

A3 

■”l 

86 

1 

16 

46 






1 Supplement to tbe report of the Stata Bun^tendeot of Public Instruction, November 
1032— Computed from deteiied deU, pp. 2-0. iBased oa evenfe daily attendanoe and cunent 
crpendl tores.) 

Table 3. — Idaho ‘ 


Enrollment per echool 

Schools 

Average 
ooet p« 
popPpar 
lAonth 

Average 
oost per 
papllfor 
9 months 

Number 

Perosnt 

6 or lea 

60 

7.9 

$8108 

$28127 

6-10 

250 

812 

17. 17 

16163 

11-16 - 

306 

27.2 

11.02 

99. 18 

16-90 - 

129 

17.1 

9l26 

8126 

21-28 

06 

18 

7. 18 

6117 

96-80 - 

32 

4.2 



81 or more 

12 

L6 

&S0 

47.70 


1 ProoeedlniEf of the Idaho Eduostkxn A«odatkm« 103S, p. 40— Latest erailahle dete, 1037, 
(Based on enrollment end ooirent expense.) 
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Tabli 4. — Montana ' 


Enrollment per school 

Schools, 1929-30 

Schools, 1931-32 

Number 

Percent 

% 

Number 

Percent 

1-6 

277 

11 0 

436 

17.2 

6-10 

825 

32 8 

> «86 

27.2 

ii-» - 

1.055 

42.0 

1 862 

34.9 

21-40 1 

293 j 

1 11.7 

> 298 

12- 1 

41 or more 

1 63 1 

1 

1 

* 200 

8.0 


» Tw«nty-flr8t and Twanty-aeoond B^nnial Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 1930 and 1932. pp 32 and 59. respectively. (Based on enrollment.) 

’ A few 2'teacber achoois included. 


Table 5. — Montana 


Enrollment per 
school 

Schools 

Enrollment per 
school 

* Schools 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Pcrgent 

1 

7 

a3 

4... . 

74 

19 

2 

83 

1. 3 

5_ 

123 

19 

3 

40 

1.6 

1-6 

277 

ILO 







« Twenty-ftrat Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1930. (The report 
(or 1930 provided these additional data for schools enrolling from 1~6 children.) 


Table 6. — Colorado * 


Enrdlment par 
school 

Number 

ofsohooU 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

Enrollcnent per 
school 

s' 

Number 
of achoois 

Ayerifre 
oost per 
pupil 

1 

7 

1917 

4 

27 


2 

14 

558 

5 

44 


8 

21 


1-5 

113 








i Klemmedson, Q. 8. Economy in the Operation of Public Schools Fort Collliia, Colo 
Afiicultanl Coliece and Experimental Station, July 23, 1930. (Baaed on enroilment.) 


Table 7. — Oregon * 


Average attandanoa 
per school 

Schools 

Avaraire attendaooe 
per school 

Sohoola 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

7 

ao 

4-5 

146 

mo 

2 

25 

1.9 

6-10 .. 

874 


8 

28 

16 

11 or more 

743 

» 

660 






1 Thirtieth Biennia] Report of the State SupRlntandent of Public Instmotion. 1913. n. 11. 
(Baaed on aTsnga dally attandanoa.) . . ^ 
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Table 8. — Utah ' 


Eorollment per 
school 

Schools 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

6 or 6 # 

-2 

3.0 

15 

0 

9.0 

16 

20 

29.8 

17 

13 

19 4 


cost per 
pupil 


1123 

62 

53 

36 


Enroll ment per 
school 


18 

10 

20 

21 or more 


Schools 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

9 

ia.4 

4 

6.0 

4 

6.0 

9 

1 1 

ia.4 

1 


Avecaie 

coei per 
pupil 


i\ 

23 

45 


oi (oe oMie oupennienaenl of 
on average dally attendanoe and teecners' salaries.) 


(Baaed 


SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE WESTERN STATES 

BecauM of geographical conditions and the prevalence of 
the district system, small schools are especially numerous 
in the West (group I). For example, nearly half of the 
1 -teacher schools of Nevada reported an average daily attend- 
ance of from 1 to 5 pupils in 1932. During that year more 
than 11 percent of the rural schools of Montana had enroll- 
ments of 5 pupils or fewer. From data for 1930 it was found 
that 7 of the schools of this State enrolled but a single pupil 
each, 33 had 2 pupils, 40 had 3 pupils, 74 had 4 pupils, and 123 
had 5 pupils each. Oregon reported nearly 16 percent of the 
f schools of that State in 1932 as having an average 

attendance of 5 or fewer pupils. Colorado, with a total of 
1,855 1-teacher schools in 1930, reported 113, or 6 percent, of 
these schools with enrollments of 1 to 5 pupils and Id^o 
show^ 60 1-teacher schools, or about 8 perc^t of the total, 
enrolling an equally small number of children in 1927. Ari- 
zona and Utah also had many very small schools but they 
were not as many as in the other Western States. 

Of course, schools enrolling 6 to 10 pupils must also be 
regarded as very small. Within these enrollment limito fall 
about one-third of the 1-teacher schools of the States of 
Nevada, Montana, Oregon, and Arizona. If data were 
available for Colorado it is likely that a similar situation 
would be found in that State. No daU on the prevalence of 
small Mhools were available for such other Western States 
as California, New Mexico, Washington, or Wyoming. But 
these States, especially Wyoming, are also known to have 
many very small rural schools. 
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SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE CENTRAL STATES 

For the Central States (group II), data on the prevalence of 
small schools are available for 5 States: Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, If the first 3 are repre-' 
sentative of all the States in this part of the Nation it is 
evident that about 1)^ to 2 percent of the numerous 1-teacher 
schools of this area were maintained for so few as 1 to 5 pupils. 
Illinois and Iowa show the largest proportion of such ex- 
tremely small schools among the Central States. Illinois 
reported 1,611, more than 16 percent, of the 1-teacher schools 
with enrollments of 10 pupils or fewer. Iowa had 1,618 
schools, or nearly 20 percent^ with 1 to 9 pupils each. In 
Wisconsin, the number of schools with fewer than 10 pupils 
was 615, this being about 10 percent of all 1 -teacher schools of 
the State. Minnesota and Missouri reported 521 and 672 
schools, respectively, with enrollments of 1 to 9 pupils. Thus, 
in these 5 States alone there were more than 5,000 schools 
with enrollments of fewer than 10 pupils each. If data were 
available on the basis of average attendance these numbers 
would be about two thirds higher. This fact is established in 
the case of Missouri for which data are presented on both the 
enrollment and the attendance bases. 


Gboof II.— prevalence AND COST OF SMALL 1-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS IN 5 CENTRAL STATES ^ 

Table 9. — Minnesota* 


(RepmesUtiT* itudj) 


AttSDdBim iobool 

7-iDOOth Achoolf 

0- month school! 

0-mootb schools 

Ntimbff 

Aymft 
ooti Mr 
pu^l 

Namb« 

Aversfs 

cost p« 
popU 

Nambsr 

Avsracs 

cost psr 
pupfl 

M 

e 

0255 

0 

0418 

7 

8000 

M 

80 

107 

84 

179 

120 

210 

10-14 

79 

07 

100 

105 

249 

121 

10-10 

90 

00 

247 

72 

455 

00 

thiu 

70 

a 

214 

02 

427 

72 



a 

40 

la 

55 

219 

06 

1044. 

21 

41 

a 

40 

186 

57 

1540 

10 

r 

» 

40 

05 

a 

40 - 44 . 

5 

41 

17 

40 

42 

40 

4040 

2 

15 

5 

U 

21 

40 

OOcr nKKiu 



s 

m 

9 

a 

ToUL 

074 

01 

008 

07 

um 

70 


' Burning, T. J. A flody of I-UmImt ongndtd cltiDKiterT lebool oofti, SUto ckparV 
iMQt olMooBtlQa, fit. Paol, Minn^ MU (BmtA on tTWift daflx otradAM and oumai 
opiodltom.) * 
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Table 10. — MrnNssoTA ' 

(Total distribution) 


EnroUmeot par school 




^ 

10-M 

1V19 

20 or more. 


Schools 


Number 

Percent 

86 
436 
1.297 
1,668 
3. 832 

1.2 
A 9 

'Ski 

62.3 


V, ‘ ©aiicacion. iwi-32, L>epartment of Education Bniiiu 

(Based on enrollments of all *' ungraded elementary 
schools . Including .430 employing more than 1 teacher each.) • fucmeniary 


Table 11. — Iowa* 




Enrollment per school > 

Schools * 

Number 

Percent 

l-Q 

1,618 
4,844 
1, 626 
232 

19.7 

6&9 

1B.6 

A9 

10-19. 

20-29 

30 or more...^ 



*y jTmx 


® <>^ pubUoechool teaching personnel of lo? 
in^20, Des Moinn, Iowa, Board of Educational Examiners, 1932. d LB 

E^llm^ts are on a m tea<^er rather than a per school basis. Since Marly ail “mral” 
schools employ but 1 te^er each, the data give a ^ Index to the sites of theee sAhoola 


Table 12. — Illinois* 


V 

EDrolIment p« sohool 

Bohooli 

Number 

Peroaot 

1-6 

336 

C 4 

e-io 

1, 376 

4. % 

IS 7 

11-15 

401 

AA. « 

14 ft 

16 or more. 

A, 

6,039 

4ft. a 

69.1 


^ ^ Soi^tendent of Pabllo Instrootlon. SprlncMd, m., 19SJ. 
pp. IlS-llB, (Based on enrailments.) 


Table 13.— Kansas* 


Enrollment pv sohool 

Schools 

Nomber 

Psroant 

0 

6 

ai 

1 

16 

.2 

A 

14 

.6 

I 

m 

.9 


SnroUmant per school 


4.. ., 

5 .. .. 
1-6.. 
S-10. 


flobooli 

Nnmbv 

PirdMit 

133 

L8 

114 

L6 

369 

61 

>1,411 

166 


* Stale School Oode (3cmmlHioQ of Fsnsss. vol 
an dvao on aoroUmant bMia. SUdsIka far iha 

* Partially aatlmated. 




Topaka, Rua. (Data 
Uw&tartaTalUliti.) 
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Tablb 14. — Wisconsin' 


(Total distribation) 


1 

1 Enrollment per school 

Schools 

Enrollment per school 

Schools 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1-5 

91 

' 1.5 

16-30 

1,206 

i 

19 2 

(V-IO 

624 

8 4 

21-26 

1,066 

17.3 

1 1-15 

1.026 

16. 4 

26 or more 

2343 

37.3 







> Education In Wisconsin. Biannlal Report, 8Ut« Dopartmont of Public Inatrudtior 
Madison, 1032. (Baaed on enrollments.) 


Tabls 15. — Wisconsin ' 


(SheboTgan County only) 


Enrollment per school 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

Enrollment per acbool 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

6-10 

$99.73 

71.33 

61.49 

21-25 

$46. 11 
37.86 
. 30 .03 

11-16 

26-30... 

16-20 

31-36 




I Small schools have high ooeta, Milwaukee Journal. May 21. 1033. (Data based on enroll - 
ments and current expenditures.) 

Table 16. — Missouri ‘ 


(Representative study) 


Attend- 
ance per 
school 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 

Average 
ooet per 
pupil 

Attend- 
ance per 

acbool 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 

Average 
cost per 
pupil 

1 

1 

1861 

14 

46 

$M 

2 

2 

378 

16 

83 

62 

S 

6 

186 

16 

60 

62 

4 

8 

172 

17 

61 

61 

6 

30 

127 

18 

49 

66 

6 

26 

116 

19 

68 

47 

7^ 

31 

94 

20 

47 

41 

8 

48 

92 

21 

48 

41 

9 

43 

83 

22 

32 

37 

10 

62 

70 

23 

32 

35 

11 

60 

69 

24 

32 

41 

12 

64 

62 

26 

22 

34 

13 

61 

66 



— 


I Blfhty-third State Report of Public Schools, Jefferson City, Mo.. 1082 (Schools of 15 
representative counties having enroUmeDta of 26 or fewer pupils. Costs oomputed on current 
eipeodlturee.) 


Table 17. — Missouri * 


(Total distribution) 


4 

Pupils per school 

Districts 

(enrollment) 

Dlstrlota (A.D.A.) 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1-9 

672 

8.7 

1. 100 

14.2 

10-14 

1.249 

lA 1 

1,578 

2A4 

16-19 

1.687 

21.8 

1,976 

25.5 

20 or mora 

il21 

63.3 

3,076 

89.8 


> Rlghty*thlrd State Report of Public SchooliL 10S2, pp. SB-SX (Rural school districts. 
lnolu£ng 4S8 schools employing more than 1 teacher each.) 

47028*— 84 1 
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Information from other States of the central group indi- 
cates that the very small school is also a problem in these 
States. Complete data for most of these States are lacking. 
For the State of Kansas, however, a recent study * found 
that there were 369 1-teacber schools in 1927-28 enrolling 
5 pupils or fewer. Nearly 1,800 schools, or 20 percent of 
the total, enrolled 10 pupils or fewer. Six schools were 
reported as having no pupils at all — all pupils having moved 
from the district after the teachers' contracts were signed 
but before the school term had begun.® .If data could be 
obtained from the other States in this area — for example, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and North Dakota-^large num- 
bers of very small schools would be shown to exist. 

Gaoup III,— PREVALENCE AND COST OF SMALL 1-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS IN 3 NORTHEASTERN STATES 

T\bls 18. — Niw Yobk ‘ 


Attendance per acbool 

Schools in 1920 

Scboola lo 1930 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

16 

02 

21 

0.3 

2 

52 

6 

57 

.9 

3 

167 

1.9 

171 

X3 

4. 

260 

8.0 

222 

8.0 

6 

392 

4.6 

258 

8.6 

6 

430 

AO 

868 

AO 

7. 


6.5 

410 

A6 

8 

535 

A2 

406 

A5 

9 

612 

7.1 

422 

A7 

10 

503 

6.9 

464 

A2 

11 or more 

iOOl 

68.0 

4,662 

61.9 

1-6 

S85 

las 

749 

la 1 

6-10 

^726 

31.7 

2,049 

28.0 

Total 

8,002 

loao 

7,860 

loao 


> IWO data from: Worka, Oaorve A., d a/. Rural acbool aurray of Naw York Stata, im 
p. 218; 1030 dau from; Lattar» SUU Edoeatlou Dapartmant, Auguat im. (Ail daU baaad 
OD ayeraga dally atteudaDoe.) 


Table 19. — New Hampbhirb * 


EnroUment per acbool 

Bchoola in 1929-80 

Scboola In 1931-82 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1-9 

86 

lAO 

68 

18.0 

10-12 

. 107 

1A8 

IA7 

98 

56 

17.7 

10.7 

13-14 

78 

15 or more 

800 

515 

807 

68.6 

1-14 

271 

47.5 

217 

41.4 

ToUJ 

571 

loao 

524 

loao 


1 Raport of BtaU Board of Education for Biennial Period ending June 80. 1032, pp. 44-45. 
(Baaed on enroUment. The group abowlng eDroUmonta of 10 or more popUa IndoM a few 
acboola employing more Utan 1 teaober.) 


> State School (3ode Commiaslon of Eanma, wol. I, pp. 4S-40, Topeka, Eana., 1920. 

> Brunner, E. DeS., and Kolb, J. H. Roiml Social Treoda, New Yor^ MoQraw-HlU * 

Book CJo.. 190, p. ISl. T 
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Tablk 20 . — Maine ‘ 


AttendAnoe pv 
school 

Number 

of 

tMchers 

Average 
cost per 
pupU 

AttexKlADoe per 
school 

Number 

of 

teechera 

Average 
ooet per 
pupil 

1-5 , 

6 

1232 

16-20 

21 

173 

61 

5-10 

20 

176 

21 or more 

9 

11-16 

24 

1 

100 




I Report of the oomminiomr of edamtion of the Btete of Meloe for the School Biennium 
endinf Jane 30, 1032, pp. 116-138. (Compated from 80 repreeen tall ve 1- and 2-teecber scbooli. 
Costs were based on averece dally atteodanoe and total expenditures for school maintenanoe. 


SMALL ELEMENTARY BCHOOL8 IN NORTHEASTERN STATES^ 

Not a great deal of information on the size of rural schools 
could be obtained for the Northeastern States. Data for 
New Hampshire (group III) show however, that 86 schools 
in 1930 and 68 in 1932 enrolled 9 pupils or fewer. This is 
15 and 13 percent, respectively, of all 1 -teacher schools of 
this State. Only partial data could be obtained for Maine, 
but it is evident that this State, too, has some extremely 
small schools. It is quite surprising that in such a State as 
New York, usually thought of as being quite populous, there 
should also be large numbers of extremely small schools. 
Indeed, this State shows a small-schpol situation similar to 
that obtaining in the “wide-open spaces of the West.” A 
total of 749, or 10 percent, of the 1-teaoher schools of this 
State had an average attendance in 1930 of 5 or fewer pupDs, 
2,049, or 28 percent, had 6 to 10 pupils. In each of 21 schools 
of New York State the average attendance totaled 1 pupil, in 
67 it was 2 pupils, and in 171 schools it was only 3 pupils. It 
is clear from these figures that even in the Northeastern 
States, commonly regarded as socially and economically 
progressive, comparatively laige numbers of extremely small 
schools are still maintained. It is, of course, (rue that most 
of these States have some areas which are sparsely settled. 

4 

SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 

When the Southern States are studied with respect to the 
prevalence of small schools one finds, first, that practically 
no information is available on this problem and, second, that 
what information exists reveals that comparatively few very 
small schools are maintained by these States. Indeed, if 
Negro schools are included in a tabulation^ of 1-teacher 
schools on the basis of size it is apparent that too many 
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pupils per teacher is the problem rather than too few. Data 
presented in group V, table 25, show thatm all of the Sou them 
States for which State averages on enrollment in 1-teacher 
schools are available except South Caiulina, these averages 
exceed 25 pupils even when schools for colored children are 
excluded. The fact that smallness is not so great a problem 
in most of these States probably accounts in part for the 
scarcity of data. Widespread use of the county unit of 
school administration has undoubtedly been helpful in pre- 
venting the establishment and mainteh anj» A of very small 
schools in these States. The generally low per capita 
wealth in many of these Southern States probably also has 
been an influential factor in discouraging the maintenance 
,of very small schools. 


and cost of small ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOLS FOR WHITES OF 2 SOUTHERN STATES 


Tablk 21. — South Carolina * 


TaacherB per school 

Schools 

Arermn 

ettooo- 

Costs per 

Number 

Perq^t 

eooe per 
teecber 

pupil per 
day 

1 1 

350 

481 

265 

143 

84 

50 

50 

36 

53 

28 

228 

825 

16l 8 


ia322 

.288 

2 

7 

17 O 

3...., 

If.W 
VI % 

4 

8l 1 

A A 

MM, 0 

. 258 
.233 
.233 
.218 
.213 
. 187 
. 183 
. 188 
.185 
.21^ 

5 

£L. f 
OO O 

5 

22 
A 9 

AL 7 

oo A 

7 

AX 4 
oo T 

8 

28 

L8 

7 

AX I 

OR O 

8-15 

AX A 
*rt c 

15-25 

Ai. d 

OQ A 

25-45 

11 

10 

AX 4 

sn A 

47 or mors 

• # 
A 

ML V 

0& e 


• V 

AX B 


* ruliMr, H. L. Sutisticm] studiet, nos. Ill iLod IV. SUte DeDArtmAnt nf 

^ P« papU c«rt. compoud od 


Tablr 22. — Arkanbas > 



Pupils per school 

Schools 


Number 

Peroeot 

0 

1-8 

121 

525 

880 

733 

457 

1,383 

28 

1A8 

m.1 

17.4 

laA 

328 


10-18 


20-28 





4(M8 


50 or mors 




Pupils 

P«r 

tsscbflr 


A2 

lAl 

210 

9aa 

318 

S&8 


AnnuiI 
cost per 
pupD 


177 

SI 

25 

21 

21 

23 


M^w*on. Howmrd k ,jt «/. FloAodal um) MliiilniftrmtiT* iMMb Um publio d 

o< pabUo lactnicUoii. LitU* Rock. Ark.. l9Sa 
?***??!? *®*L**f^ ("VU compolod oo Dumber ot pupils per UMber brlfifwirw end 
mlarlee. Selenr dmU wm pertlefly ) s'-*— eno 
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A distribution of schools by size was, however, available for 
one Southern State, namely, Arkansas (group IV, table 22). 
This State showed 121, or nearly 3 percent of the elementary 
schools enrolling 1-9 pupils. In this group of schools there was 
an average enrollment of 5.2 pupils per teacher. A total of 
625 schoob enrolled 10-19 pupib and these showed an avera^ 
of 14.1 pupib per teacher. It would seem, therefore, despite 
the high average pupil-teacher ratios commonly found in 
these States, that smallness as a problem of school admimstra- 
tion is not entirely absent in some localities of the South. 
Possibly other Southern Stetes could be showpjto have some 
extremely small schools if data showing complete distribu- 
tions by size were available. South Carolina, for example, 
shows an average attendance in 1 -teacher schoob for whites of 
only 16.7 pupib, thus indicating that there are probably a go<^ 
many of the^ schoob with comparatively few children in 
attendance. 

For West Virginia, a State having many of the character- 
btics of the South, school authorities recently reported that 
there were “approximately 200 schoob in the several counties 
with an average enrollment of only 9 pupib and an average 
daily attendance of only 8.” * Information indicates, how- 
ever, that under a “county unit law” recently going into 
effect in this State, these very small schoob are rapidly 
disappearing. 

-» GROWTH IN THE PROPORTION OF SMALL SCHOOLS 

For four States information was obtained to show tenden- 
cies in the growth or decrease of the number of very small 
schoob. In many States educational leaders are fuUy aware 
of the smallness of the rural schoob and the problems such 
smaUness entaib. Some are exerting every effort to eliminate 
such schoob. The report of the commissioner of education 
of New Hampshire in^cates clearly that a program of aban- 
donment of ftTnull schoob b under way in that State. The 
report points with pride to the fact that during the last bien- 
nium Ae total number of 1-teacher schoob has been de- 
creased by 47 and that schoob enrolling 1-9 pupilshave been 
reduced by 18, those enrolling 10-12 pupib by 14, and those 
enrolling 13—14 pupib by 22. (See group III, table 19). 


4 B#poct of tht SioU Bosrd erf Eduoation, p. 21. 
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h OTminiMoiier is of Ihe opinion that “experience shows 
that ^ucationaUy s school with fewer than 10 pupils is seT 
dom higUy satisfactory, and that the ^ost effecUve instnic 

sn,2r^‘ilf proportion of extremely 

emalJ schOTls is mcressing m some Sutee. According to the 

U T° 1^““; "r** groepTtable 4 

the number of rural schools enrolling 1-5 punik has riapn 

^ni_277 in 1930 to 426 in 1932. SnnaSr^;™: 

enmlH^T" B»'«>“hige of 1 -teacher schools 

19M^ m' “* “ '928 it was 9, in 

1930 It was 11, and m 1932 it was 8. Those enrolling 10-1» 

pup^ showed percentages of 35, 38, 41, and 43 f^the re- 

towring a lO-year span show that 
Jthough ^e total number of 1-teacher schools has gi^j 
greased u. New York State, both the number and tTpJ; 

rf or 3 r? attendance of as few as 

of States indicates that one cause 

of ^e mcresses m the percentagee of extremely emaU schools 
m tte shifting of iwal populsUons. Fer years previous to the 
p^nt econonuc depjpsaion there has been a heavy migiation 
from fara to city In some rural secrions there ia rdSnite 
tondeney toward larger farms. Thie, too, resuito in fww 
mm fa^ee and fewer oducablee. In other eections lands 
have ^me in^al in productive capacity. Under the 
Z f«™ pwducte many sLh landa have 

r^u uTu^l factoriea have 

eomo i4^toi^^’ r*™" PopulalionB. Thus in 

rome tomtonea concentration of population is taking 

while m others the tendency is toward dopopuliM^ 

The effect cJ such shifts m population upon the schools is 

m^tod from the foUowiug obaervslions from Now York 

» ^POrt of 8Uto BomxI of Bdoortlon, It83, pp. u-u 

Hoport, of Ulo 04«milirioi«r of Moo^ 
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There are 4 oobool districts in the State where no voters reside,' 5 
where there is but 1, 18 where there are 2, and 80$ where there are 10 
or less. Nevertheless, each has been charged with the reafsonsibility of 
providing schooling for its children. The coming of factories has given 
some neighborhoods a large population but has left others with only a 
handful of voters.^ , , 

It b clear from the facts showing the proportions of small 
schools f 9 r successive years in these 4 States that the problem 
of very small rural schools is by no means yielding to pro-* 
cedures normally counted upon to effect solutions. Even 
when special efforts are made to bring about consolidation of 
small schools, as in the case of New York and many other 
States, the small-school problem continues to be as promi- 
nent as ever. Unless the problem is constantly watched and 
unless conditions obtain which make it possible readily to 
abandon the smallest schools and to care for the education 
of the children concerned in other ways there is always the 
chance that schools with extremely small enrollments will 
appear to take the place of those which from time to time 
are abandoned. 

PREVALENOB 07 SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SUMMARIZED 

Statistical facts have been presented above for certain 
States and by geographic sections to show the prevalence of 
extreipely small rural elementary schools. The data should 
not be interpreted as indicating that the problem is limited to 
the States cited. There is no doubt that there are a good 
many extremely small schools in many of the other States of 
the Union. Indeed, it is probable that the fact that data 
on this point are readily available for some States and not for 
others indicates that in some States more than in others school 
authorities are recognizing the small-school problem and its 
importance to educational effectiveness and economy. 

7 WeUhav, WAynt. Rani Boboob ot New York. New York Hmld-Tribooe, Apr. 90-32, 
im. 
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SUMMARIZING THE DATA ON PREVA 
THE UNITED StItK®"'"''*' ELEMENTARY BCHOOll IN 


Table 23 . — Number of 


I^TREMKLY SmaLL ScHOOLB MAINTAINED IN 
Certain States 


\ 

State 

1 pupil 
per scnool 

2 pupils 
iw school 

3 pupils 
per school 

4 pupils 
per school 

6 pupils 
per scnool 

ToUl 
schools 
enroll! riff 
1“5 pupils 

Colorado • 

7 

14 

21 

27 

44 

113 

60 

236 

363 

86 

277 

96 

749 

210 

91 

Idaho *... 

Illinois » 

Kansas * 






15 

34 

68 

132 

114 

Minnesota > 

Montana > 

Nevada ». 

New York > 

Oregon ' 

7 

1 

21 

7 

33 

8 

67 

25 

40 

29 

171 

33 

74 

20 
222 
* GO 

• 123 

32 
268 
»85 

Wisconsin > 

*■ Total 

‘58 

‘ 181 

‘362 

‘641 

‘666 

‘2,281 
r 


IM T VIA VICVI 1 

* Ras«d on enrollment. 

* Partially estimated. 

* 9 States only. 

MO States. J 


Table 24 — Sue DieTRiiM^|!bi and Approximate Per Pupil Costs 
IN 99,676 Elementakt Schools of the United States ' 


^ Attendanoe per school 

Number 

Percent 

Average 
number 
of teach- 
ers per 
school 

Average 
number 
of pupils 
per 

teacher 

3-7 

8,201 
18,342 
17.347 
12,946 
8,663 
10, 726 
4,778 
4,977 
4.412 
3,600 
2,167 
2,214 
936 
476 

8.2 

1&4 

17.4 
13. 1 

86 

10.8 

4.8 

6.0 

4.4 
8.6 
2.2 
2.2 

, 9 

1 n 

M 

8-12 __ . 

1. u 
1 n 

o 

1 A 

13-17 

i. w 
1.0 
I 1 

lU 

1 X 

18-22 

lo 

1 A 

23-27 

1. 1 
1.3 

IV 

28-37 

£o 

*n 

38-47 

1. 0 
1.7 

9 A 

OA 

48-67 

OA 

68-100 . 

101-150 

A. ^ 

8.3 

4.6 

A % 

26 

o«7 

161-200 

At 

201-300 

a 4 

£ts 

30 

OA 

aoiHoo.. 

s. o 
1 1 s 

401-600... 

. 6 

11.0 

15.6 

«fU 

OA 



£9 

Total 

W.676 

100.0 







Average 
cost per 
pupil 


1200 

120 

80 

93 

92 

62 

60 

60 

48 

44 

43 

40 

40 

41 


® ‘’'1 ‘he d*velopm*nt of th« nntlonal pupll-t«ftch«r 

1 **^* Public Rducatlon, Nstiona] Survoy of School Finofloe Wuh- 

American Council of Mucatlon, 1033, pp. 432-133. ( DIotrlbullon based on 
J *“®“‘*eooe— cosle computed on teschen' aai^es, using as a bate tb« avvage 
of 11,300 paid elemanteiy teaobers of the United Statea la 1030. "** 
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Table 25. — Average State Enrollment of 1-Teachkr School^ m 

27 States 


State 

Total 
number of 
1 teacher 
schools 

A verage 
enrollment 
per school 

Alabama. •- - 

2.WV8 

1 34 8 

Arltona 

172 

* 14 4 

Arkansas - 

2, 707 

* 33 1 

('olorado -- - 

1.BA5 

12.5 

Delaware ^ - 

178 

> 22.3 

Illinois - 

10. 072 

* 14.8 

Iowa - -- 

9, 358 

15.8 

Kansas 

7, 420 

15.9 

Kentucky - 

0.O8U 

■ 37. 4 

Maryland - 

1,024 

* 25 .7 

Michigan 

8.209 

4 27.0 

Minnesota - 

8,888 

11.0 

Miasisaippl ^ 

2.897 

> 28.0 

Nebraska 

8,047 

15.9 

Nevada. 

186 

*7.3 

New Hampshire. - 

669 

15.3 

New Jersey — 

294 

31.5 

North Dakota 

4. 270 

15.1 

Ohio 

4,258 

20.8 

Oregon 

1,302 

17.1 




South Carolina 

1,791 

> *18.7 

Tennessee. . -- 

3,050 

» 33.9 

. UUh - 

91 

18.3 

Washington - 

960 

15.3 

West Virginia 

4,289 

:^»22.0 

r> 

Wisconsin 

8,642 

22 0 

Wyoming 

968 

• 11.8 


* only. 

> BAMd on average dailv attondaoos. 

I IncludM Negroea. 

* Unimidod tcMola. 

* Estimatod by Stato auperriaor of rural sohoola. 

I Enrollment per teacher. Includee rural sobooli other than those employlDR 1 teacher. 

The tables presented in group V have been prepared to 
show in a somewhat more general way, than the State tables 
could, the very large number of extremely small schools in the 
United States. No reliable totals are obtainable, but if the 
6 States giving detailed data on schools with 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 pupils each, are taken as representative for the Nation as -a 
whole, it may be roughly estimated ^at durittg the period 
from 1930 to 1932 there were^maintained in this country 
about 250 rural schools with an average attendance of 1 
pupil each, 760 with 2 pupils, 1,500 with 3 pupils, 2,250 with 
4 pupils, and 3,000 with 5 pupib each. The 10 States (see 
table 23) giving data on schools with 5 or fewer pupils 
maintain slightly more than one third of the 1-teacber schools 
of the Nation. About 5 percent of all 1 -teacher schools of 


4703r*-»4— r4 
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these States show an attendance of 1 to 5 pupils. If this 
percentage is repi^nUtive of the size of l-teacher schools 
of the entire Nation, there is a total of from 7,500 to 8,000 
schools in the United States within these very low attendance 
brackets. 

Exa mining statistics on this point gathered by the Natipnal 
Survey of School Finance (table ^4) and including 99,575 
rural elementary schools from all parts of the country it is 
found that of this number 8,201 had an average attendance 
of 3 to 7 pupils and 18,342 had an attendance of 8 to 12 
pupils. As may be seen from column 4 of this Uble, it is fair 
to assume that the first 5 groupings of these elementary 
schools are by and large identical with the 1 -teacher situation. 
These 5 poupings include a total of 65,399 of the schools 
entering into the investigation. This number is about 44 
percent of the 148,711 1 -teacher schools in the United 
States in 1930 the year when these data were gathered. If, 
therefore, the distribution of these 65,399 schools is taken as 
representative of all 1-room schools of the Nation it may be 
estimated that there were m this countiy a total of about 
18,638 schools with an average daily attendance of 7 pupils 
or fewer, 60,325 with an attendance of 12 pupils or fewer, 
and 99,750 with an attendance 'of 17 pupils or fewer. 

Referring briefly to table 25 it becomes clear in which of 
the 27 States listed the average enrollment (average attend- 
ance in some States) of 1 -teacher schools is the smallest. 
States with large sections of sparse population, like Nevada, 
Arizona, or Colorado, naturally show a very low enrollment 
average per school. But even in such fairly thickly settled 
States as Minnesota, Dlinoia, Iowa, and South Carolina, 
the average number of pupils per 1 -teacher school does not 
greatly exceed 15. The average enrollment per 1-teacher 
school for whites for the United States as a whole is estimated 
at less than 20 pupils. The number of pupils in average 
daily attendance is about one-fifth lower. The averages pre- 
sented in table 25 may be r^arded as general indices indi- 
cating the States in which the problem of small schools is 
most widespread. 

PBSVALENCB O? SMALL BBOONDXRY SCHOOLS 

Smallness is a problem by no means limited to the rural 
elementary schools. Rural high schools, too, are extremely 
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small. To be sure, elementary schools are primary in charac- 
ter and all children are expected to attend them. They are 
therefore much more numerous than the secondary schools 
which, in rural communities of the Nation as a whole, are 
attended by only about 40 percent of the total educables. 
But the cost p>er pupil is greater and the educational pro- 
grams involv^ are usually regarded as more complex in 
the secondsiry than in the elementary schools. Smallness 
is, therefore, also a very important consideration in rural 
secondary education. In Arkansas, for example (group VI), 
nearly one-third of the high schools show enrollments of from 
1 to 20 pupils; in Nevada about one-fourth are similarly 
small, ^uth Carolina had 12 2-teacher high schools in 1932 
with an average attendance of 13 pupils per teacher and 89 
3-teacher high sAiools with fewer than 15 pupils per 
teacher. 
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Boup VI.— TABLES SHOWING PREVALENCE AND COST OF 
SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN STATES AND 
FOR THE NATION AS A WHOLE 


Table 26. — Abxakbab * 


(White leooDdAry schools) 


a 

PupUf per aohool 

Schools 

Annual 
cost per 
papU 

PupUa per icbool 

Bcboote 

Annual 
cost per 
pupil 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1-10 

56 

U.O 

1183 

4l-«0 

24 

0.0 

188 

11-20 

68 

17.0 

114 

61-100 

86 

21.6 

60 

71-JIO 1 

M 

14.0 

114 

101 or more 

70 

17.5 

61 

ai-40 

40 

lao 

80 






> Dswsom Howmrd PUiAncUl and sdrolnUtntlTS ossds of the public tcbooU of 

ArkszuaA voU. I and ll. State Buparintandaot of Public Imtniotioii, Little Rook. Ark.» 
1990 (Siie of nohools and per pupil ooaU computed on Dumber of pupUi per teac h e r baloof- 
IQX and teachan* mlarlea. Salary date ware partially eetlmated.) 


I Tablb 27. — Abjeona * 


Attendaooe per 
aohool 

SchooU 

Annual 

AttendaDoe per 
•obool 

Bcbools 

Annaal 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

ooet per 
pupil 

Num- 

ber 

Peroeni 

oo«tp«r 

pupil 

1-26 

4 

A9 

8287 

101-300 

12 

107 

8204 

2A-60 

8 

U.8 

241 

BH-aOO 

7 

12.1 

100 

Rl-76 

4 

AO 

200 

Bn or more 

11 

18.0 

187 

76-100 

12 

20l7 

m 






I Klevaoth Btermlal Baport of SUte SatwrinteDdeot of PubHo InstroctloiL 19S2, pp. 122-124. 
(B«ad oo areraira datty attendance and total earratit aipma.) 
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Table 28. — Nevada * 



Schools 

Annnal 


Schools 


Attendanoe per 
school 



Attendance per 
school 



Annual 
cost per 
pupU 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

cost per 
pupil 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1-10 

2 

5. 1 

8251 

338 

41-50 

J 


1332 

11-20 

5 

18. 2 

51-100 

4 

1 

e 

11 1 

21-30 

31-40 ! 

i 

a 

0. 1 

318 

101-150 

1 0 
1&2 
21.2 
a 

307 

183 

164 

4 

11 1 

306 

151 or more. 

7 


DD M ^ oupennwnaeni or Public Instruction. November 1932. 

detailed data on basis of avera^ daily attendance and total 


rent expenae.) 


Table 29.-^outh Carolina » 

fWhlte secondary schools] 


Teachers per school 

Schools 

Number 

Percent 

2 

12 

89 

i 0 

3 

s. u 
9Q 7 

4 .. 

60 

IQ 7 

5 ■ 

29 

IV. f 
Q 7 

5 

25 

V. / 

& S 

7 

25 

a J 
a X 

8 

12 

a 9 

i o 

9-11 

35 

a. V 

ft 7 

18-15 

u 

a i 
ft 7 

17-82 

7 

9. i 

ft ft 

33 or more ,, 

" -T- ^ 

5 

1.5 


Averam 
attend* 
anoe per 
teacher 


110 

14.7 
17.5 

19.2 
19.0 

19.7 

21.3 

2as 

215 

215 

215 


Costs per 
papll per 
day 


la 526 
.449 
.402 
354 
32W 
.832 
.300 
.S18 
.847 
.831 
.309 


h 8UUrtl«I ftudiM. DM. in and IV, 8UU Department of Kdoeatinn 
SS^atttSda^in‘d1e^tal^^ and p« popU <«U oompaud on .Tar- 


Table 30.— DisTBistmoN or 11,180 High Schools or the UmriD 
otateb on the Babib of Size and Approximate Cobtb per Pupil ‘ 


AttmdaDoe per school 


1-7 

8-12.... 

18-17... 

18-22... 

23-27... 

1M7... 

88-47... 

48-4J7... 

08-100.. 

101-150. 

181-200. 

301-300. 

801-400. 

401^800. 


Total 


Number 

Peroent 

Averafs 
number 
otteacb- 
en per 
school 

Aversfe 
number o< 
pupils per 
teacher 

ATersfte 
cost per 
pupil 

126 

LI 

l6 

• 

8317 

230 

* L9 

L3 

8 

2B7 

378 

16 

L5 

10 

190 

841 

81 

10 

10 

190 

348 

81 

18 

11 

173 

877 

7.8 

17 

12 

158 

L011 

80 

82 

U 

146 

L064 

17.6 

88 

15 

127 

1358 

2L1 

4l0 

17 

112 

1,705 

188 

87 

19 

100 

712 

84 

9.0 

19 

100 

800 

88 

1L9 

21 

90 

330 

80 

18 4 

21 

90 

206 

L8 

288 

22 

^ 85 

11, 180 

108 0 ' 
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For tiie Nation as a whole, a sample study of 11,180 high 
schools (table 30) revealed 126 schools with an average 
attendance of 3 to 7 pupUs, 220 with 8 to 12 pupib, and 278 
with 13 to 17 pupils. Schools in these small enrollment 
groups showed a pupil-teacher ratio of 6, 8, and 10 pup^, 
respectively. If this sampling is accepted as representative 
for all the schools of the Nation the total schools in each 
enrollment grouping will roughly have to be doubled to 
secure estimates for the country as a whole. Such estimates 
would lead to the conclusion that there are in this country 
about 250 small hi^ schools with an average daily attendance 
of 7 pupils or fewer, 700 with 12 or fewer pupils, and 1,250 
with 17 or fewer pupils each. Many schools beyond these 
attendance groupings must also be regarded as very small. 
But a consideration of those discussed above will point cleariy 
to the facUthat a great many very small high schools are 
being maintained. These and other statistics indicate that 
about one third of all American high schools have an attend- 
ance not exceeding 50 pupils each. More than two thirds 
have an attendance of fewer than 100 pupils each. As has 
been pointed out in other studies • these small schools result 
in many diflBcult administrative problems as well as excessive 
per capita costs. Considerations of quality of education 
are also involved. 

EFFECT OF SMALLNESS OF SCHOOLS ON PER CAPITA COSTS 

Detailed data for sp>ecific States and general estimates for 
the Nation as a whole show conclusively that very small 
-schools are expensive. Indeed, when the tables showing coste 
^ size of school are analyzed it is apparent that almost in- 
variably the per pupil costs are extremely high in the smallest 
schoob; that these costs fall rapidly as one passes from the 
smallest to the next larger schoob; and that the effect of 
increases in numbers of pupib upon cost become less and 
less apparent as the schools become larger. The whole matter 
of costs b, of course, very closely related to pupil-teacher 
ratios.' In the very small schools there are very few pupib 
per teacher. Aa schoob become larger the pupil-teacher 

I OaomnlU, W. H. Till imilTri * * — 1 ki-k Wwhlncton. Oom- 

iMot Prtntbig OAea, too. (U S. Offl<»o(*<to<»UonBiillMiii,l«0, np.ll.) Cyi. limnk W.. 
« at. at tba tmtU MModary aebool miTtailam. Waablnctoo. 

NaUooal EdnoaUan Amo^Uou. IflM. (Yaarbook o( iba DafMrtmant o( Borml BdooaUoii.) 
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ratim more and more closely approach the general standard 
of class-size nntU this latter factor controls the costs rather 
^an the number of pupils per school. In schools employing 
but one teacher the standards of class-size fixed for the larger 
schools naturally do not apply. ° 

Data showing by size of schools for Utah, Arkansas 
and South Carolina, as well as the estimates given for the 
Nation as a whole, were computed on the basis of teachers' 
salaries rather than on total current expenditures. Teachers’ 
salaries usually constitute the chief item of cost of maintain- 
mg a school. Most of the variations in per capita expendi- 
tu^ are due to this factor. This is true of 1-teacher as 
well as laiger schools despite the fact that teachere of the 
former are as a rule at the bottom of the salary scale. Indeed 
there is some evidence that, as the schools grow lai^r, coste 
other than those for teachers’ salaries become proportion- 
ately so much grater that they tend in part to offset de- 
crease in per capita costs due to larger pupil-teacher ratios. 

It IS a common practice in the smallest rural schools to 
employ teachers who have lower qualifications, less experi- 
ence, and less training than in the lai^ger schools and to pay 
them accordingly. It is clears therefore, that the high per 
capita costs in such schools usuoUy purchase a low quality of 
education. To state the situation differently, if the smaller 
schools were to undertake to equalize ecAicational opportuni- 
tiM, as measured by such things as teacher qualifications 
salanea, and the like, then the per pupil costs in these «««li 
schwls would tend to he even higher than indicated in the 
various tabulations. States which pay the hugest salaries to 
mral teachers, and those maintaining the closest parity 
Mtween laige and small schools in educational standards 
show not only higher per capita costs in these very amull 
schools than States paying lower salaries but they also show 
the widest disparities between costs in the various sizes of 
schools within their borders. 

Of the 11 States for which data showing comparative 
expenditures are available by size of school, aU except three 
^ m the western and northwestern portions of the United 
States. In some of the States in these sections of the United 
SUtes salaries higher than average are paid to rural teaohen. 
Moreover, unusual efforts have been made in these States to 
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bring about equality between the educational standards of 
the smaller and the larger schools. These two policies have 
resulted in disproportionately high per pupil expenditures in 
the arno-11 Bchools. This fact has tended to hring the small 
school problegj to the fore in such States and probably 
accounts to a very lai^ extent for the greater availability of 
data on this point from these States. 

^ One school was found in Nevada (see group I, table 2) in 
which the per pupil cost for a school with but 1 child in 
attendance was $1,361 per year; schools with 2 pupils in the 
same State showed an average per capita cost of $588. In 
the seven 1-pupil schools of Ck)lorado the per pupil cost was 
$917; in the 2-pupil schools it was $558. In Idaho this cost 
in schools vrith fewer than 5 pupils was $32 per month or 
$288 for a school term of 9 months. Other States show simi- 
larly; high costs resulting from the smallj^H of schools. A 
study of representative 1-teacher schools of Minnesota con- 
trolled (see group II, table 9) somewhat more carefully than 
others the factor of length of term by compiling data on a, 
monthly basis. This study revealed a monthly per pupil cost 
in schools attended by 1 to 4 pupils of $36, $52, and $65, 
respectively, for schools maintaining 7, 8, and 9 months of 
schooling. On an annual basis these coets were $255,^^18, 
and $590 per child in attendance. For schools with 5 to 9 
children in attendance the costs in this State were $137, $179, 
and $216 per annum. 

Comparison of data from the several States leads to the 
generalization that when schools enroll between 1 to 6 pupils 
the cost per pupil per year averages between $250 and $300, 
depending in part upon the salaries paid and in part upon 
length of term maintained; in schools with an attendance of 
from 6 to 10 pupils the cost averages between $150 and $200, 
and in those with as many as 20 to 25 pupils the average faUs 
to between $40 and $100. The smalleet elementary schools 
are, therefore, from 3 to 6 times as expensive as the larger 
schools. It may be of interest at this point to note that the 
average cost per pupil attending elementary schools was 
about $75 for the United States as a whole in 193Q. 

A oonservativeC^timAte for the Nation as a whole indi- 
cates that there are about 30,000 pupils in attendance at 
schools having five or fewer pupils each. If these extremely 
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smaU schools could be abandoned and if the education of 
pupils now attending them could be provided for in larger 
nearby schools at an average cost of $75 per pupil, it is evident 
that there would be an annual saving to the total school 
budget of about $6,000i000. If schools with an average 
attendance of 6 to 10 pupils could be abandoned and other 
satisfactory provisions made for the education of the 1,000,000 
or more children affected, that saving would be multiplied 
many times. If such wholesale abandonment of very small 
schools were possible the total savings from this source might 
well mount to as much as fifty or sixty millions per year. 

There is some evidence that when the schools of a given 
State are classified on the basis of number of teachere em- 
. ployed, those employing the fewest teachers are most expen- 
sive per pupil. In the case of South Carolina (group IV, 
table 21) it was found that costa varied from $0.32 per 
. pupil per day in 1-fceacher schools to $0.18 in schools employ- 
ing 8 teachers or more. The factor accounting for this dif- 
ference is clearly the pupil-teacher ratio. Other factors, such 
as teachers’ salaries, equipment costa, and the like, would, as 
pointed out above, tend to widen the disparities. 

Data from Kansas* show similar decreases in cost with 
increases in teaching staff. A review of monthly average 
daily attendance costs shows $9.89 in 1-teacher schools, $8.68 
m rural schools employing 2 or more teachers, $7.64 in 
schwls of first class cities, and $6.39 in cities of second class. 

Similar data may be .cited also for Maryland. “The cur- 
rent^xpense cost per white pupil in elementary schools (ex- 
cluding costs for general control, supervision, and fixed 
chaiges) was $52.30 in 1-teacher schools, $49.99 in 2-teacher 
schools, and $46.88 in the graded schools. In spite of trans- 
portation costs, the graded schoob which permit the oigani- 
zation of large classes are the least expensive to operShe.” “ 
There is a tendency also for costs in high schools (see group 
VI, table 29) to increase with the decrease in the siie of 
schoob. As a rule, however, small high schoob add readily 
to the staff as enrollments increase, often even drawing upon 
the staffs of the elementary schools with which they are 

• TwMtT-S*TMiU> BImbIM R«part at Um State Supwlnteadwt ot PnbUo Iiwtractte of 
Kmom. To(Hk». l«l. r 6«A 

“ BtxtjSUth AJUUiBl Iteport, Itepvtmant ot Bduntloo, BMUmcfa Md.. Ifln. Pp. T7-7*. 
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housed. In the high schools, therefore, the pupil-teacher 
ratio decreases more gradually than the enrollment decreases. 
Costa tend to keep pace with pupil-teacher ratios rather than 
size of schools. Data for South Carolina, for example, show 
that in 2-teacher high schools costs are about two thirds 
higher than in 8-teacher schoob. 

In the case of Arkansas the decreases in per pupil costs are 
very marked as one passes from the smallest to the largest 
high schoob. Arizona also shows a regular downward trend 
in the cost of high schoob with increases in size of school. 
In the case of Nevada the descentb less r^ular, but secondary 
schoob enrolling fewer than 100 pupib are nearly twice as 
expensive per capita as those enrolling more than 100. Data 
for specific States indicate that the per capita pupil expendi- 
tures tend to be at least twice as high in the smallest high 
schoob as in the largest high schoob. If costs are approxi- 
mated for the high schoob of the Nation (see group VI, table 
30) on a salary basb and on the assumption that all high- 
school teachers are paid the average salary of $1,900 per 
annum, the smallest schoob are found to cost about three 
and three-fourths times as much per pupil in attendance as 
those which enroll more than 400 pupils. While there are 
fewer aTinill secondary than small elementary schooii, both • 
when compared on a percentage basb and on a numerical 
basb, and the downward curve of the costs for high schoob b 
more gradual, the per capita costs are so much higher in 
secondary schoob that the total amount of money entailed b 
very great. It follows, therefore, that any abandonment or 
enlargement of small high schoob results in very large savings. 

Thus it may be seen that per capita costs in small schoob 
are high both when their smallness b considered on the basb 
of pupib attending and on the basb of number of teachers 
employed. Small elementary schoob, as well as small sec- 
ondary schoob, are dbproportionately high in cost, and these 
high oosb obtain regaitlless of the quality of education pro- 
vided in them. The abandonment of small schoob woqld, of 
course, involve some expenditures in addition to those usually 
obtaining in the larger schoob, such as cost of transporta- 
tion, building costs, or the costs incidental to the administra- 
tion of some other educational procedure adopted m lieu of 
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the maintenance of small schools. So far as can be learned, 
however, such costs are comparatively small. 

For example, concerning the 584 Oregon sc£^ found to 
be enrolling fewer than 10 pupils ea^, State Superintendent 
Howard " states that “probably one half of these schools 
could not change their conditions; however, it is also probable 
that the other half could not successfully justify their con- 
tinued existence if cost of operation were carefully weighed 
against cost of transportation to some other center." 

This observation was made on the basis of prevailing con- 
ditions of school organization and educational planning. It 
would probably hold for most of the mountain States and is 
probably too conservative for States where road and topo- 
^phical conditions as well as other factors are more propi- 
tious to school consolidation. If the problem were attacked 
with a studi^ consideration of all other means of providing 
education to isolated children the proportion of these extremely 
small schools which could be abandoned without harm to 
any child but with substantial savings in cost would in 
many States probably be found to be much greater than that 
estimated for Oregon. Even if only one half of the schools 
enroUi^ fewer than 10 pupils could be abandoned and the 
education of the children involved taken care of in other 
ways the savings to some Statfee would be veiy substantial. 

^nmdering for the moment only the possibility of con- 
solidation and transportation with respect to costs, Fulmer “ 
gives evidence for South Carolina. He states that even if the 
cost for transpiortation of 8.9 cents per pupil per day, the 
medi^ daily transportation cost in that State, were added 
to the daily salary costs (see group IV, toble 21) the total 
costs in the larger schools would be far below the present 
per capita costs of 1 -teacher schook. That is to say, that in 
8-teacher schools it would be 28.6 cents per pupil per day 
(19.7 cents, the average cost of these schook, plus 8.9 cents 
for transportation) compared to 32.2 cents, the average 
cost now obtaining in 1-teacher schook. Similayfacts were 
pointy out in the case of Maryland cited above. Evidence 
of thk kind could bo multiplied. 


B«part of tU SUU SaiMmit«o<i«it ot PubUo lartraotloii. SSmii, 
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It should, however, again be emphasized that it is probable 
that many rural schools serving comparatively few children 
must be continued. Unless other satisfactory provisions 
are made for the education of children ^ving in sparsely 
settled and isolated communities many small schools cannot, 
as a practical situation, be abandoned. Any attempt to fix 
general standards of size of enrollment, size of teaching staff, 
or size of pupil-teacher ratios uniformly for all States or 
for all portions of each State is of course doomed to failure. 
Topography, climatic conditions, road development, the 
type of farming practiced, and many other factors must of 
necessity be taken into account in any intelligent effort to 
establish such minim a of school size. Practices of school 
administration, existing school laws, and the general educa- 
^onal policies of the State will also have to be reckoned with 
in estabhshing specific sizes below which schoob should not 
be allowed to operate. 

But-it seems certain that at a time when public services 
must be reevaluated and the costs reexamined that serious 
attention should be given to these small schoob. Recent 
emphasb upon comprehensive .consolidation and rehousing 
of rural schoob makes the consideration of thb whole problem 
especially important at thb tjpie. Savings in costs as well as 
improvements in the educational opportumties of the pupib 
involved could undoubtedly be effected if many of the 
very ftmA.11 schoob now maintained were abandoned. The 
whole matter of fundamental readjustments in taxing units 
and in unite of school control, so essential to any wise plan 
of rehousing and improving niral schopb, b particularly in 
need of careful study at thb time. 

Some States have made greater progress than others toward 
abandoning extremely small schoob and making other 
provisions for the education of rural children formerly 
attendmg them. In some States consolidation and trans- 
portation have been easier and cheaper to effect than in 
others. The local dbtrict plan of adminbtration. has un- 
doubtedly been a serious cause of retardation to^progress 
along these Unes, Where larger units of school admmis- 
tration have been in vogue plans for taking care of the 
children without maintaining extremely small schoob have 
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propessed more rapidly. But in almost aU States some 
lurther improvements are possible. 

The next section of this study will devote special attention 
to the vanous ways and means whereby adequate educational 
provisions can be made for isolated children. 

WAYS AND MEANS SUGGESTED FOR ELIMINATING VERY 

SMALL SCHOOLS 

If the issue were raised there would probably be general 
agreement that schools, which are so small that per capita 
coste run unreasonably high or which are otherwise hampered 
m thetf efficiency, should be discontinued provided adequate 
provisions c^ be made for the education of the pupils 
involved. There would, however, be no general agreement 
concerning what constitutes unreasonably high costs or 
when provisions, for education in lieu of small local schools 
achieve the status of adequacy. Most taxpayers and many 
educational autho^ have probably not thought about the 
matter at TheWe just taking the present small schools 
or panted. As a rule pupil per capita costs are not com- 
puted for a given local school and even less frequenUy are 
comparisons made between such per capita coste in one 
immunity with those m other communities. Complicating 
the whole matter is the fact that satisfactoiy optimum coste 
or optimum sizes of schools have never been determined and 
that such optima as are available cannot be generally applied 

because of modifying factors peculiar to each individual 
commumty. 

This action is devoted to devices and procedures proposed 
or actuaJly m use whereby educational opportunities can be 
provided m sparsely settled communities without the 
necessity of mamtaining extremely smaU schools The 
proposals here cited could probably not be adopted in toto- 
.jlie_inno^ionB already in use will ^ost certainly have to 
be irn^Fo^ or adapted if applied to new situations. An 
open mmd and a spirit of experimentation will undoubtedly 
hnd a way to use some of them, and to develop others. The 

purpose of this study will be accomplished if it helps to 
pomt the way. 
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larger units of school administration and consolidation 

OF schools 

Practically all authorities who have worked on this 
problem have agreed that any scheme to eliminate small 
unnecessary schools should involve larger unite of school 
administration. Not only is it difficult to eliminate a small 
school when doing so also involves the elimination of a school 
district which is virtually an independent unit with separate 
officers, tax levies, debt obligations, school properties, and 
the like, but the existence of so many interests often at cross 
purposes makes it almost impossible to evolve an intelligent 
scheme which is sufficiently comprehensive in scope. It has 
been found that when fairly large powers are given to a single 
school board, functioning, for example, for a whole county, 
schools with very small enrollments are seldom continued. 
There is also apt to be more plan and purpose concerning 
such things as location of schools, transportation of pupUs, 
school consolidations, and the like. The whole question of ^ 
units of school control and of gathering and distributing 
tax funds is, of course, also involved here. 

A good many studies “ have shown such larger units of 
school administration as the “county unit" to be superior to 
the district system, both in the more intelligent' management 
of country schools and in managing such schools more eco- 
nomically. In Oregon, for example, the county unit of school 
administration w^ found to have resulted in a large 
increase in the pu]^-teacher ratio and in reducing the per 
capita costs. According to table 31 counties with approxi- 
mately equal enrollments employed considerably fewer 
teachers with consequent advantages in pupil-teacher ratios. 

It is^ therefore, not surprising that in a county operating 
under the county unit plan the annual cost was $5.68 less per 
pupil t,h».n in a county otherwise similar but operating undeor 
the district plan. It b obvious that when all the schools are 
controlled as one a dminis trative unit it b easier to consolidate 
the smaller schoob, to transport pupib wjthout^consolidating ^ 
local schoob, and otherwise to provide for the education 

** Carr, WmUiD O. OoantT onltbCacbool adminlftratioo. New York« TbeH. W. Wflson 
Co., IMl. Deitabaiish^W. 8.011^ Oov«rt,TliiiOQ. Sobool admixilftrmUve oxilto with ipeoi^ 
niyonoc to the ooonty unit. Waihloftoo, Oovonuneat Printing OflloB* IW. (U.8. OiOot 
o( EdnoaUoo PninphleC No. 84 .) 
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If we should assume that Superintendent Howard flight 
m his assertion that pupils from half of the . smallest rural 
schools could be economically transported and if we should 
assume further that county-wide units of administration, 
careful study, and the will to experiment could materially 
reduce the other half in which transportati^ does not seem so 
feasible, what would it mean in savings in MShQol costs to the 
farm people of Oregon? 

Dr. Frank P. Bachman “ of Peabody CoUege for Teachers, 
was recently called to Iowa to advise with the legislative 
conunittee on reduction of governmental expenditures. Hia 
committee came to the following conclusion after considering 
the major educational problems in that State, especially as 
th^y relate to possible economies: 

Therefore, if by some magic half of the present 9,640 township and 
independent rural diitriot schools could be abandoned and the children 
attendinir them be brought into the remaining 4,770 schools the number 
of pupils per teacher employed would be increased to 32^6 and oon- 
sequenUy only half as many teachers would need to be employed as are 
now employed. Even if the teachers retained were paid the present 
median salary of $730, as should be done in order to retain the beet and 
most experienced, the annual savings in salaries alone, to say nothing 
of savings on certain other operating expenses, would be the difference 
between $8,656,660 (4,872 by $73<D and $7,019,360, or a saving of 
$3,462,700. 
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Admittedly, the present district organixation makes diflScult such 
drastic eli min ation of schools in townships and independent school 
districts. Tradition, sentiment, personal prejudice, ^d convenience 
stand in the way. Nevertheless, the citisens of these^istricts cannot 
have their “cake and eat it.” They cannot have a little inadequate 
and antiquated school within sight of the old home place, however 
glorious and wonderful it may seem to them, without paying in many 
instances ^cessive taxes. 

Dr. Baclunan believes that an average of 32.36 pupils 
teacher is not excessive and cites evidence to show that as 
high or higher average ratios are maintained in some of the 
neighboring States. He points out that ratios higher than 
this are maintained throughout the South and calls attention 
to the fact that the average numbers of pupils enrolled per 
teacher in cities is as high or higher than that proposed by 
him . 

Recent statistics compiled by the United States Office of 
Education for 130 cities by types of schools showed the 
following pupil-teacher ratios: Kindergarten, 54.8; ele- 
mentary, 37.6; junior high school, 30.1 ; and high school, 29.3 
So far as the general practice- in city schools is concerned, 
therefore, the evidence cited above would indicate that the 
figure suggested by Dr. Bachman was not too high. Of 
course, some allowance would have to be made in rural 
schools for the fact that teachers' here teach not one grade 
or two, but more often than not are respionsible for all the 
grades and all the subjects of the elementary school as well as 
for a good many administrative duties. 

Not only are such school authorities as Dr. Bachman call- 
ing attention to the need of raising the low pupd-teacher 
ratio in country schools as a means to educational economy 
but research authorities employed by State tax commissions 
^ have come to the same conclusion. H. S. Hicks of the 
Illinois Tax Commission points out that — 

* • • the steady migration from the farms ^f Illinois has had a 

marked effect on the enrollment of the 1-roOm schools of the State. 
Last year in the 9,691 1-room schools of Illinqis there was an average 
daily attendance of 144,529 pupQs which would '<hake an average 
attendance of 14.8 pupils per school. Nearly 4,000 of these schools 
operated writh 12 or fewer pupils. In a few instances a single pupil 
constituted thp entire school. 
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Teachers’ salaries are always the chief item of school cost and any 
. school system which is conducted on the basis of 1 teacher for 15 pupila 
must necessarily show a very high per capita cost per pupil. In every 
county of Illinois more 1-room district schools are maintained than are 
necessary to meet the needs of rural pupils of the county. If fewer 
schools were maintained and the average daily attendance raised to 25 
or 30 pupils per teacher a tremendous saving in school costs would result 
and the quality of the 1-room schools would be greatly improved. 

Mr. HicEs submitted data to show that the abandonment 
of the 3,964 1-room schools of the State having an average 
attendance of fewer than 12 pupils would result in a pupil- 
teacher ratio in rural schools of 25 and stated that this would 
effect a saving of $4,776,574 even after an allowance of 
$1,076,587 had been made for the transportation of the 
children from abandoned districts to larger schools nearbv. 
He declared that his plan would reduce the average annual 
cost per pupil in these schools from $80,43 to $47.38. ' 

To quote again from*his study: 

In making this survey of the rural schools of Illinois a detailed study 
has been made of the 1-room schools of each county of the State. The 
information which was assembled ]■§ been tabulated on a single sheet 


as preaented herewith: 

Total number of 1-room schoola in Illinois 9^ 691 

Total average daily attendance 144, 529 

Average daily attendance per school 14 g 

Total tax levy — all 1-room districts $9, 493^ 813 

Total State aid — all 1-room districts ^^^31, 348 

Combined tax levy and State aid 161 

Average per capita cost per pupil. 80. 43 


Abandoning schools with fewer than 12 pupils and reorganizing them 
generally so as to provide an average of 25 pupils per school the following 


new set-up would result: 

Number of 1-room schools necessary on a basis 

of 26 pupils per school 5^ 727 

Total cost of operation on basis of $1,000 per 

$5,772,000 

Transportation of pupils from small schools to be 

abandoned.- 1,076,587 

Total cost of maintaining all 1-room schools of 

IllinoU 6,848,587 

Average per capita cost per pupil 47, 38 

State aid on present i^is 2, 131, 348 

Amount necessary to be raised by taxation 4 , 717, 239 

Total savings effected 4,776,674 
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In a recent study of the smail-school situation in Kansas, 

F. P. O’Brien found not only that there are very nnany 
extremely small schools in that State, but when a radius 
of 2 miles is taken as a reasonable walking distance the areas 
assigned to each school frequently show an enormous amount 
of overlapping. He points out that even if rural people 
“wish to retain the one-teacher type of school it does not 
follow that they will -wish to maintain two or more schools 
to serve an area for which one school would be entirely 
adequate.” 

This study concludes that if the extremely small enroll- 
ments of 1 -teacher schools were combined so as to approach 
30 pupils per school there would be a yearly saving in Kansas 
of $3,562,000, and that if a more fundamental reorganization 
were undertaken, so that the average enrollment per teacher 
approximated 30 pupils in all graded and secondary rural 
schools, aimual savings could be effected which would total 
more than $7,000,000. 

It is in point here to raise the following questions con- 
cerning these proposals for wholesale increases in pupil- 
teacher ratios: Do not children in small classes and small 
schools receive more education? What is the maximum 
number of pupils which a teacher can successfully mstruct? 
Are the general conclusions relating to the size of the class 
and educational efficiency found to obtain for the city and 
other large schools equally applicable to consolidated and 
other rural schools? "^Facts concerning these points have not 
been as carefully sifted as they ought to be but all evidence 
in recent years points to the following conclusions: *• (a) 
Under proper conditions teachers can successfully teach 
much larger classes than had in the past been thought pos- 
sible. There is considerable evidence that children in larger 
group^leam better than in extremely small groups ; (6) Large 
rural schools consistently achieve better scholastic results 
than small ones. (This may, of course, be due in part to the 

>• Whlto«T, F. A. The Trtnl<tad-Pn«blo expertment In ola»»-8lM In the primary »ohool. 
Colorado flUto Teachors CoUe(«, Edacatlon Series No. 12, Oreeiey, IWl. 

Keuier, E. E. Whet ili/clessT EluiMnur; School Jonioel, 32, 144-40, Ootobw 1031, and 
402-04, Maroh 1082. /* 

Charter^ W. W. Lerier desses. Ednciltloiial Research Bulletin (Ohio Univsraltyl, 8:270, 
Sept. 11, 1930. 

*^linr r**T In demetilenr sohnnii Isnrrr In Maryland, Sixty-fourth Annuel Report, Depart- 
nanl Of Kdaoatkm, p. 00-73, Baltimore, 10S2. 

Covert, TlnMO. SdtUMtlooal achievements of l-teaoher and larcer rural schools, Washlnc- 
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superiority of teachers and equipment rather than number of 
pupils); (c) When pupil-teacher ratios are raised above the 
normal average of 25 to 30 pupils the changes necessary in 
instructional procedures and in school oiganization must be 
carefully worked out, usually necessitating the guidance of 
expert educators. 

It is clear that the use of magic, as suggested by Dr 
Bachman, cannot be depended upon as a means of eliminating 
sm^ and expensive schools. If changes in pupil^eacher 
ratios are to be aclueved in any laige scale way, school author- 
ities must give serious attention to the evolvement of a com- 
prehensive plan of school consolidation. Before such plans 
can be evolved it is usually wise to undertake a detailed study 
of every school of each county concerned. Such a study 
should get the facts on the present per pupil costs of every 
school district, on present or potential educables, on the 
feasibihty and cost of transportation, on the available room 
m and placement of centraUy located school buildings, on 
probable improvements in the quantity and quality of educa- 
tion to be achieved, on per pupU costs of maintaining schools 
under any proposed scheme of reorganization, etc. A study 
of the type here proposed has recently been made for the 
States of Missouri and Arkansas.* The study by Mr. 
mcks for Illinois, cited above, is also in the right direction! 
Kesults looking toward wise consolidations could undoubtedly 
be ob^ed if the educational authorities of a State, repre- 
sentetives of tax commissions and taxpayers’ leagues, county 
road authonties, and related agencies would undertake such 
a study together. A thorough study of the present system of 
education and a careful forward-looking plan for reorganiza- 
tion on a wide scale with due regard for costs, available funds 
aim ye for the child to be educated, would without 
doubt msure the beet resulte in any effort looking toward a 
large scale elimination of small schools. 


l«roin the Arkansas study the following paragraphs poin 
to significant savings from wide-scale consolidation: 

cowUdation movement now^der way among the achoola c 
^ having a marked effect upon the ooeta of offering adequat 
Bchool advantag ee to children. Thia can be well illustrated by eom 
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exAmples. In one county of Arkansae there are five fully accredited 
high schools. The number of pupils and the per capita^ coet for 
teachers’ salaries alone in these schools are as follows: 


Pupils: Per copils cotl 

63 .- - *136 

64 ^ 133 

76 - 76 


Pupils^— Continued, ptr eaput eott 

67 *76 

152 53 


These figures clearly reflect the effect of small enrollment on high- 
school cost. In the first 4 schools mentioned above there is a total 
of 20 teachers employed to teach 270 high-school pupils. As a matter 
of fact, this is a sufficient number of teachers to teach 600 pupils. It so 
happens that these high schools should be so consolidated as to at least 
double the enrollment in each high school to be maintained. It 'does 
not require a genius to see that considerable money could be saved by 
this process. 

In at least 1 county school system recently studied and in which 
more than 50 schools have been abolished by consolidation within recent 
years, it was found possible to improve the school advantages now 
offered to all the children of the county, and at the same time effect a 
net saving more than $28,000 annuaUy. Many things like this are 
happening In Arkansas. As a matter of fact, the people of tte State are 
rapidly organliing their schools in accordance with the best accepted 
educational organisations and in ootfformity with the principles of 
sound financial administration. 


In Missouri, a county by county survey was undertaken to 
show both the present conditions and to plan a consolidated 
school system for each county which would greatly reduce 
the number ^ 1-teacher schools, and eliminate entirely the 
smaller ones. Data from one coimty, Grundy, in the north 
central penl of the State, will illustrate what the survey com- 
mittees found in most of the counties and what changes were 
recommended. 

There were found in this county map 1) a total of 78 
separate school districts averaging in area about 5 % square 
miles each. There were 78 administrative organizations 
which elected a total of 252 school directors. Each separate 
district bought school supplies and equipment in small lots, 
which necessitated the pajTnent of excessive prices. Each of 
the 78 districts levied its own school tax, employed its own 
teachers, and otherwise managed its affairs independeittly of 
every other district. The 78 districts maintained a total of 
82 schools. Seventy-five of these were 1 -teacher schools, 
averagings fewer tb«.n 16 pupils in total enrollment. Eleven 
districts had fewer t-hsn 10 pupils; 43 had enrollments rang- 
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ing from 10 to 20 pupils. Out of a total of 1,180 boys and 
girls of bigh-school age 839 were found to be attending 7 
comparatively small high schools. Fifty-six percent of these 
potential high-school pupils were found living in districts 
which maintained a firet-class high school, 5 percent were 
living in districts havung a third-class high school, and 39 



I 


percent lived in districts maintaining no high school. Tax 
levies in the county varied from 10 cents to $1.40 on $100 
valuation. The amount of assessed valuation back of each 
child enrolled in school varied from $2,162 in the poorest 
county to $32,257 in the wealthiest. Average annual costa 
per pupU varied from $143 in a rural school with an enrtll- 
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ment of 7 pupils to $25 in another rural school enrolling 34 
pupils. That there are extreme variations, district with 
district, both in the cost of providing schools and in the edu- 
cational opportunities provided is therefore evident. 

The plan of reorg^anization and consolidation proposed for 
Grundy County by the survey committee (see map 2) would 
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provide for 1 school board clothed with jurisdiction over the 
schools of the entire county. In place of 78 subdistricts 5 
enlaiged districts are propcMsed, with 1 school in each large 
enough to employ a strong teaching staflF and provide a com- 
plete modem cuniculiun. These schools are to be located in 
the trading centers, their location having been determined 
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With a regard for the location of the available children the 
location of present and proposed highways, and other related 
factors involved m providing schools of sufficient size to 
operate efficiently and economicaUy. The county-wide ad 
mimstrahon proposed is designed to make the maintenance of 
a local high school in each district unnecessary, Onlv l 
s^daH 4-year high school centrally located is therefore 
planned for the county. Four strategically located junior or 
2-year high schools are to be maintained, 1 for each major 
district outeide of the one m which the central high school is 
locat^. The plan is calculated to organize the school trans- 
porUtion system so that senior high school pupils will be 
gathered from the several junior high school centers and 
taken to the central senior high school. 

M elementeiy schools save one operated in conjunction 
^th each jumor high school are to be abandoned. The hone 
18 that this plan will greatly improve the quaUty of education 
provided in the county and do so at materiaUy reduced cost. 
Above all the plan will bring school opportunities of backward 
districts up to par, and greaUy equalize both the educational 
opportunjlp and the school tax burden. 

The iKition from the present highly decentralized plan 
to complete consolidation as outlined by the committees is 
of course, to be gradual. The new enlaiged district will 
retain some of the existing schoob until such time as their 
abandonment seems most possible, but they are to be regarded 
as tempera^. The benefits of the whole survey is that there 
now IS a weU-conceived plan, formulated after a careful study 
of the various factors involved toward which the school 
system of the county may evolve. Abandonment of smaU 
schools 18 not to be sporadic and according to whim and fancy 
but according to a definite plan and purpose. 

In^ridual projects of school consoUdation have, of course, 
result^ m the abandonment of laiige numbers of veiy small 
schools m aU parts of the United States. Consolidated 
whools « have more than trebled in number during the last 
^years and 1-teacher schools have during the same period 
bren reduced by nearly 60,000. The consoUdation of smaU 
achools has b een faciUtated by the tendency toward larger 
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units of administration but many, many of them have been 
consolidated at the insistence of the residents, of local dis- 
tricts. Seldom do schools once consolidated return to their 
independent status. — 

The abandonment of very small schools need not always , 
involve consolidation of schools in the sense that one or more 
districts are dissolved and a large consohdated district 
created. Many States have created unorganized territory so 
far as schools are concerned when available pupils fall below 
a certain number and have made provision for tuition pay- 
ments and, if necessary, for transportation for the pupils 
involved. Local school districts also frequently establish 
contractual relations with a neighboring district and thus 
provide for the education of their pupils without disturbing 
the status of the local district. 

There are many communities in which the sparsity of pop- 
ulation and the imdeveloped conditions of roads and other 
transportation facilities are such that it is not now possible 
to consolidate school districts or to transport pupils to avoid 
the maintenance of very small schools. There will probably 
be some communities for a long time to come where such con- 
ditions obtain. The problem of eliminating very small 
schools in such communities necessitates the development of 
other means of providing an acceptable quality of education 
the common plan of transportation and consolidation. 

DORMITORY SCHOOLS AND OUT BOARDING 

There has been conriderable exp^rij^entation, particularly 
in Montana and other Western States with dormitories ** in 
connection with public schools for children of sparsely settled 
and undeveloped communities. In such cases the children 
live at the school from Monday until Friday, or they may even 
live there throughout the entire school term. In the past 
these eilxperiments have been limited to children of high-school 
age. The idea of dormitories or other means of providing 
satisfactorily for elementary children to live at least a portion 
of their time near a centrally located school which is too far 
from their homes to make daily transxwrtation feasible, 
undoubtedly b<m poesibilitiee both from the standpoint of 
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costs and the educational opportunities involved. As con- 
cerns the problem of whether such children can successfully 
live away from home at so youthful an age one needs only to 
cite the fact that it is already a common practice to require 
young children to live in dormitories operated in connection 
with private boarding schools, as well as in connection with 
public schools for such special groups as the blind, the deaf, 
the crippled, those from homes broken or otherwise contribut- 
ing toward delinquency, andhiany similar cases. Authorities 
who have studied the development of children in environ- 
ments of these types declare that the children show no ill 
effects of donmtory life. When such dormitories are in the 
hands of trained educators the results in health, character, and 
the like have usually been found to be satisfactory. If dor- 
mitories are to be used in any extensive way for bringing 
isolated children into a wholesome school environment it 
should be emphasized that plaq|ng a trained person in chaige 
of such children is a very important consideration. The 
practice of employing housekeepers, however “motherly” 
they may be, has not always been found wise. 

School authorities sometimes resort to “out-boarding” 
arrangements other than in dormitories in order to avoid 
mainta ining extremely small schools. The following report 
from Maine *• may be cited to illustrate experimentation 
along this line: 

One of the natural reeulta of the many caaee of numben 

children In an unorganixed township, frequently the children of but 
one family, ie the relatively large number of children boarded for 
attendance at school. Pupils, including those of light stations,** to 
the number of 78 and M, respectively, were boarded for the school 
y®ars 1930-31 and 1931—32. This arrangement is sometimes' rather 
reluctanUy entered Into by parents, and naturaUy so in the case of 
very young children, but it usually results very satisfactorfly. Very 
often children are boarded with relatives. . . . The policy of payment 
by the State of the major part of the expense for board with the require- 
ment that parents are to pay a small amount, representing the equiva- 
lent cost of supporting the child at home, has become well established 
and is accepted in most cases without question. 

The matter of costs and other administrative features of a 
dormitory scheme .would, of course, have to be carefully 
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worked out. The State, as was seen in the case of Maine, 
could contribute as large or perhaps, greater amounts than 
are at present given toward transportation costs. The local 
district could afford to pay a reasonable amount in lieu of the 
very high per capita cost otherwise paid to maintain such 
pupils in very small local schools. The superior education 
provided at such a central school would be worth some addi- 
tional payments by the parents to help defray the cost of 
board and room if this should prove necessary. Probably 
such payments could largely be made in produce. There 
would after all be some savings in the home due to the fact 
that the children are away from home. The total cost of 
such a scheme to the taxpayer would probably be less than 
would be required in'operating a small school. Perhaps the 
greatest economy would be achieved in the superior quality of 
education purchased. 

U8( OP COBRE8PONOBNCE LESSONS ^ 

Considerable interest has in recent years been shown in the 
use of correspondence lessonsuras ^ means of supplementing 
provisions for public education. "By use of correspondence 
lessons many extremely small but high-priced classes in the 
smaller high schools have been consolidated or eliminated. 
Such lessons are, therefore, already playing a part in raising 
the pupil-teacher ratios and thus in reducing the costs. 
But thus far the use of this device has in this country been 
limited chiefly to the high school. The ^read and feasibility 
of the use of correspondence courses in secondary schools 
has been extensively surveyed in a recent study ^ published 
by the United States Office of Education. 

The question here to be raised, however, is whether cor- 
respondence lessons could be successfully used as a means of 
providing elementary education to children of' sparsely 
set^ed communities instead of maintaining many of the 
e^remely small rural schools. As concerns the adaptability 
01 correepondence lessons to the education of younger children 
it should be recognized that the general principles involved 
in instruction by correspondence are already in co mm on use 
in such well known instructional devices as the ‘‘self-admin- 
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istrative lesson contract" of the Dalton Plan and the "self- 
instructive and self-corrective practice materials" of the 
Wmnetka Plan. These plans have successfully used the 
tecl^ques of self-instruction, written assignment, individual 
pupil work and progress, written recitations, etc., all of which 
have long been mtegral parte of instruction by correspondence. 
If such lessons were carefully plann^ with young children 
m n^d and if a careful procedure were evolved for the 
administration and supervision .of such lessons, they suggest 
g^t possibilities for successfully providing for the education 
of isolated rural chddren and for doing this at an expense 
greatly below that involved in maintaining very small local 
schools for such children. 

If such lessons were as carefully prepared and supervised 
as would be necessary to properly safeguard the education 
of those whose schooling would have to depend upon this 
de^ce It would naturally result in considerable expense. A 
plw to use correspondence lessons should, therefore, not be 
hghtly entered upon. It should be predicated upon careful 
study and e^rimentation; and it should provide for a con- 
siderable initial outlay. Of course several States could 
study and experiment cooperatively with the development 
and use of such lessons, and thus spread the overhead that 
would be involved. 


As pointed out above, instruction is already being suc- 
c^fully provided by mail to pupils of elementary scho^ age 
who for various reasons cannot or do not care to attend the 
regular schools. Such experiments should be carefully 
^udied for whatever preliminanr guides they may yield 
There is at least onS private school in the United States which 
is understood to be doing a thriving business in providing 
correspondence instruction to children between the ages of 6 
^d 12. In Austraha * and in the Western Provinces of 
Canada public education for young children by correspond- . 
ence has long since passed the experimental stage, having 
been successfully used to furnish instruction at public ex- 
pense for more than 15 years. Jn some of the Australian 
States nearly 3 percent of all children receiving elementary 
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instruction receive such instruction bj correspondence. For 
that country as a whole, 13,284 pupils were enrolled for such 
instruction in 1030. Since its inception a total of approxi- 
mately 55,000 children of Australia have been taught by the 
correspondence plan. Much laiger proportions of these 
children were found to be enrolled for instruction in grades I 
and II than in grades V and VI. The use of such lessons in 
these grades seem to indicate that this procedure is feasible 
with even the youngest children. 

The fact that for the six Australian States the proportion 
of children enrolled in correspondence courses *'is in inverse 
, ratio to the density of the States* population *’ indicates that 
this means of providing an education is almost entirely a 
matter of pupils living in areas where the maintenance of a 
r^ular school is not practicable because of small numbers of 
educables. The situation is in many respects similar to that 
in our own sparsely settled sections and thus it bears closely 
upon the proposal that the use of correspondence courses be 
considered as a means of providing education id lieu of the 
maintenance of so ihany high-priced schools of extremely 
small enrollment. This being the case the essential facts of 
the Australian plan will here be briefly described. 

In general, the Australian States provide that pupils are 
not eligible to enroll for correspondence instruction unless 
“they live 3 miles or more from the nearest school.” South 
Australia niquires 4 miles and Victoria admits pupi^ living 
nearer than 3 miles when they are less than 1 1 yeare 'of age. 
Dr. Cunningham ” reports that “children take advantage of 
correspmndence facilities because of the removal of their 
parents to a remote district where there is no school ; because 
of the closing of the local school through the dropping of the 
number of pupils -in attendance below the minimum number 
for which a school is kephopen; because of sickness or injury, 
or because of other reasons which make it impossible for 
them to continue their attendance in an ordinary school.” 

In Australia, correspondence lessons for elementary pupils 
are as a rule constructed andi administered by the State de- 
partment of education. When this function is delegated to 
a regular school it is closely supervised by the State govern- 
ment. The cost to the pmnents is in most cases small or the 
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service is entirely free, nearly all of the cost being borne by 
the State. Indeed, the total average cost per pupil per year 
for 1930 was only about $31 , all postage and costs of materials 
usually being included. The number of correspondence 
pupils handled per teacher is quite high, the average being 66. 
But every effort is made to establish by mail a very personal 
relationship between teacher and pupil and the outcome 
seems to be satisfactory. 

The whole scheme, especially for the youngest pupils, de* 
pends upon the presence of someone in every family who is 
sufficiently mature and educated to read the lessons to the 
child and to supervise his study. No special training in 
teaching has, however, been found necessary.' In most cases 
parents act as the aids and guides of their own children. 
Sometimes, however, some capable mother will assist neigh* 
boring children as well as her own. 

As concerns the success of mstruction by correspondence, 
Dr. Cun n i n gham concluded as follows after conside^ble 
study of the matter: “Correspondence study can niake 
prog^ress which compares favorably, and under the best 
conditions even more than favorably, with that made by 
pupils att^ding ordinary schools.” 

Correspondence pupils of Australia have oftqn stood 
examinations for entrance into secondary schools and have 
been found well prepared, frequently achieving scholarship 
prizes in competition with children from the laige residence 
schools. Products of the correspondence schools usually da 
excellent work upon high-echool entrance. Dr. Cunnin9 
ham points out, however, that there “are some valuable 
social experiences” which are denied children who cannot 
attend the regular schoob but he hastens to explain that there 
are also some compensating results manifesting themselves 
in the ability of correspondence students to do independent 
work. He summarizes bis arguments on thiR point as follows: 

The child whose education takes place w does that of ooirespondenoe 
pupils is not subjected to the constant temptation to adopt the ideas 
and solutions of pthers. IntelleotusLlly he must stand on hia own feet. 
He learns to look to books and printed matter rather than to word of 
mouth for guidance in forming ideas. One must suppose, then, that 
these habits couiiteract to some extent the disadvantages of isolation 
from a class group. \ 
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No comprehensive accounts of experiments with corre- 
spondence courses as a means of providing education to cle- 
mently children living in sparsely settled communities are 
available for the Provinces of Western Canada. But the 
department of education of British Columbia instituted such 
courses shortly after the plan had been announced from 
Australia. The other Canadian Provinces followed suit 
shortly until in 1027 at least four of them, namely, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, employed 
such courses. In most respects the administrative set-up in 
these provinces adheres closely to that described for Australia. 
Such reports as are available from these proving indicate 
high satisfaction with this device as a means of providing 
education to isolated children. 

From the department of education of Alberta comes this 
word, “During 1030 over 500 pupils have been enrolled (as 
correspondence pupils) and while all these do not make the 
same progress or put the same effort into the work, it is true 
that a large number has taken advantage of our help. Each 
year we have a grade VIII class which writes on the- depart- 
mental examinations set for all grade VIII pupils, and the 
results are always gratifying.’’ 

Saskatchewan reported that in 1931 approximately 450 
pupils from unorganized school districts were enrolled for 
elementary instruction by correspondence. A. B. Ross, 
director of correspondence of this Province states that "If 
one were to judge from the many letters received by the 
(Correspondence School, I would unhesitatingly state that 
this type of education is receiving the whole-hearted support 
of parents, teachers, and pupils. The plan has been in 
operation sin<^ 1925 and I do not t hink that it can be said 
that pupils who have taken the correspondence course in 
public-school grades have been handicapped when they 
entered high school.’’ 

Mr. C. K. Rogers, Assistant Deputy Minister of Education 
of Manitoba writee that in “cases where the enrollment in an 
outlying school district ^ts very small, we close the school 
and put the children on correspondence lessons. It is very 
much more economical than operating the school since we are 
able to provide for these children at a per capita cost of about 
$14.’’ 
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Director Harg;reave8 of British Columbia, where corr^ 
spondence lessons have been used to provide instruction to 
isolated pupils for many years recently wrote: “You may 
take my word for it this is the best spent money in British 
Columbia and gives entire satisfaction to parents and pupils.” 

The point of the whole matter is that correspondence les- 
sons are being used in other lands to satisfactorily solve the 
problem of providing elementary education in sparsely set- 
tled commumties and that it is being done at moderate costs. 
Since at the present time there are many such communities 
in the United States which are following the costly plan of 
maintaming a residence school for every child, even if this 
meaus but 1 or 2 pupils per teacher, and since in many of 
these communities physical conditions are such that consoli- 
dation and other commonly used solutions cannot be applied, 
the possibilities of instruction by correspondence should 
receive serious attention. 

ITINERANT TEACHERS AND PABT-TIME SCHOOLS 

Another possibility which has from time to time been 
proposed as a means of providing education in sparsely 
settled communities without the necessity of the r^ular 
maintenance of so many small schools is that of employing 
of itinerant or circuit teachers. So far as is known t^ pro- 
posal has not been extensively tried out, or if tried out, it 
has not been subjected to study nor have the administrative 
procedures involved been carefully described. Itinerant 
teachers have been used in some rural communities for the 
, purpose of providing at reasonable cost high-grade instruction 
in such special fields as music, agriculture, and the industrial 
arts.* ** When such a teacher’s time is divided between two 
or more schools this division is made on various bases such 
as day about, week about, or on alternate periods of even 
larger units of the school term. With the use of the auto- 
mobile and good roads such plans have been carried out 
successfully. Some experimentation along this line btm even 
involved the jpint purchase and sharing of tools and other 
special equipment through the use of especially fitted trucb. 
Through the use of itinerant teachers rural communities have 


* Mortr, J. H. Ctroalt &od part>tlm« In aoiiohlnc tb« onnioohim o( tbi 

stooDdAry scoool eoonomicilly, Washington National Sducalioo Aaaodation, lOM. (Yaar 
book of lb« Department of Rtxral Education, oh. VI.) 
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been able to enrich the offerings of their schools and to pro- 
vide such special, and usually high-priced, instruction at 
reasonable costs. 

But this particular use of the itinerani teacher idea is not 
very closely related to the problem of providing general 
elementary instruction in sparsely settled and undeveloped 
communities. Itinerant teachers have been used for this 
latter purpose but such experiments have usually been re- 
garded as makeshifts and have therefore received very little 
publicity. A brief news item from the Virginia Journal of 
Education ” affords the only fairly detailed account of the 
use of such a plan available. A brief review will suffice to 
give the essential features of this experiment. 

fn certain mountain counties of this State, where the 
problem of providing schooling for isolated mountaib children 
b a perennial one, one enterprising teacher undertook to 
teach two schools. He taught 6 days a week, spending 3 
days in one school checking the work, guiding the progress 
of the pupils’ study, and -assigning lessons and activities; 
then he went to the second school for the remaining 3 days 
where he followed the same procedure. When he returned 
to either school after an interval of 3 days “he found perfect 
attendance and assignments perfectly prepared. Some of 
the pupils who had never been to school before, or had 
attend^ very little, showed most unusual progress.” 

These general comments would indicate that the experi- 
ment was a success. No definite checks or measures com- 
paring the pupils’ learning progress with that in other schools 
were available, neither was any information given concerning 
the administrative aspects of the venture. The item con- 
taining the information went on to state, however, that in 
1929-30 a total of 12 schools in 3 Virginia counties followed 
a similar plan. 

As a result of an inquiry concerning experimentation with 
the itinerant teacher ideajn the sparsely settled sections of 
the Canadian Provinces, C. K. JR.ogers, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Education of Manitoba, writes : 

We have a few dutricts which have combined with another and 
between them have employed a teacher. We call it the alternate week 
pUn and it works quite auccessfully when we get the right teacher. 


*^Th« Itlp ff unt Taftcbtf of VtrginU. Vtrgini* Jounud of EducAtloa, 23:iM. Juno 1930. 
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The teacher teaches for a week, then gives aasignments enough to keen 
^e chUdren busy for the next week which she spends in the next school 
When she goes back she checks up the work that has been done at 
home and spends the time in teaching and assigning again. This 
arrangement has not grown to any great extent. The largest number 
of schools operating on this plan in any 1 year is 6. 

Some of the Australian States, too, have had occasion to 
test the itinerant teacher idea. The department of education 
of Victoria gave out the following statement concerning this 
aspect of their program: 

For districts where the average attendance is 10 or lower, 2 such 
schools may be worked together under 1 teacher who visits the schools 
day or week about, according to the distance between them A con’ 
veyance aUowance is paid to the teacher. Scholarships have been won 
by pupils in such half-time schools. Schools are placed under this part- 
time system only on the approval of the minister of education. Where 
3 isolated families of about 4 children each will accommodate a teacher 
for a week in rotation an “itinerant school" is established. There are 
two such schools in Victoria. Individual differences are removed and 
work sufficient to occupy ’the chUdren in each subject for 2 weeks is set 
by the teacher and completed before he returns. This system, possibly 
on account of the extra aUowance provided, has attracted competent 
teachers, and work to the standard of a fuU-time school has, in some 
cases, been done. 

Although the information on theuse and success of itinerant 
teachers as a means of obviating the maintenance of veiy 
small schools is rather meager, the cases reviewed show clearly 
that the pneral idea has possibilities. It might be assumed 
that if this plan has been employed with a reasonable degree 
of success both in our own States and in other lands Iiaving 
a similar problem it might be much more extensively em- 
ployed rather than continuing the present expensive pro- 
cedure of maintaining a residence school for but 1, 2, or 3 
pupils. A combination of c<f^^ppondence lessons with itin- 
erant teachers has been suggested. Such a plan would 
obviously make the correspondence plan less dependeht 
upon the parents. 

It is in place again to warn against any indiscriminate use 
of the part-time schools or itinerant teachers. Such a scheme 
should be resorted to oply in extreme cases and then only 
after careful study and with continuous supervision and the 
use of high-grade teachers. With such safeguards the idea 
undoubtedly has possibilities as one device useful in the solu- 
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tion of the problem of providing education to isolated 
children. \ 

LAWS FACILITATING THE ABANDONMENT OF EXPENSIVE SMALL 

SCHOOLS 

It will be seen that several practical ways and means have 
been evolved and tried out whereby children in remote or 
sparsely settled areas can receive the benefits of an education 
without the maintenance of so many inordinately small and 
almost inevitably expensive schools. In Australia and in 
Canada the minimum number of pupils for which a regular 
school may be organized and maintained is definitely fixed. 
In these countries the incurrence of extremely high costs 
necessary to the employpaent of full-time teachers and the 
operation of regular schools for fewer than 6 pupils (in some 
cases the minimum is 10) is not tolerated. Of course in 
these countries the State school authorities are vested with 
much greater power than they are in the United States. 
They are, therefore, able to weigh the merits of each case and 
exercise their best judgment as educational statesmen. 

In the United States school laws and administrative set-ups 
vary greatly among the several States, and frequently the 
abandonment of a school, however small, is extremely diffi- 
cult. It is clear that in some States it is much easier than in 
others under present laws to resort to transportation, tuition 
payments, consolidation, dormitory schools, correspondence 
lessons, itinerant teachers, or a combination of these admin- 
istrative devices, and thus avoid the continuance of. very 
amftll schools. In some States none of these a dmini strative 
departures b pierpitted except by a majority Vote of the 
electors of each district concerned. The very fact that such 
a departuw involves far-reaching changes is m many cases 
sufficient reason to delay its adoption almost indefinitely. 
When such changes depend upon ^e initiative and concerted 
action of farm people who are tnmitionally conservative the 
great difficulty of effecting them becomes apparent. A good 
deal more progress both as to organization and administra- 
tive procedures in our schools would undoubtedly result if 
more power and responsibility were reposed in the central 
school authoritiee of the several States. Budgetary improve- 
ments, centralized purchasing, management of teaching 
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personnel, management and placement of schools; all these 
codd be accomplished more efficiently and often at great 
savings in costs if schools were organized and administered on 
a county-wide or State-wide plan. 

A brief review of some of the laws which tend to facilitate 
the abandonment of very small and expensive schools will 
probably prove helpful to any State striving to eflFect savings 
m school costs through this means. As pointed out above, 
l^;islation providing for the county unit is conducive to the 
solution of this problem. Some of the States having success- 
fid county unit laws are Maryland, Utah, and Louisiana. 
Eight other States, all of them in the South, have various 
featuTfs of the county unit system. The New England 
Stat^ in which schools are operated by towns can also more 
readily abandon very small and inefficient schools than States 
under the local district plan. New York State, which has a 
central district plan, has been able to make greater educa- 
tional progress in abandoning smaU schools since the adoption 
of that plan than before. 

As far back as 1901 Indiana passed laws per mi t ting town- 
ship school trustees to abandon a school district which had 
an average daily attendance of 12 or fewer pupils. Recently 
it was made mandatory for trustees temporarily to dis- 
continue all schools in which the average attendance during 
the pre^ouB year has been 12 or fewer pupils and it was made 
permissive to abandon such schools if the attendance fell to 
15 or fewer pupils, provided that conditions of roads, 
bridg;es, and streams permit attendance elsewhere. It was 
also provided that a school exclusively for colored ^mpils shall 
not be disco«inued because it has fewer than the specified 
number of pupils, if such a school is the only onb available 
for color^ pupils. Partly as a result of legislation such as 
this, Indiana has made tremendous strides in consolidating 
its rural schools and transporting pupils living beyond walk- 
ing distance. The 1-teaoher schools have now been reduced 
to about 1,800 for the entire State. 

Recent legislation in several other States is similar in 
nature to that cited for Indiana. For example, Missouri 
pa^ a recent law which provides that "if any district in 
this State shall have an aVerage daily attend»ce of 15 
pupils (or fewer) as shown by the records of the previous 
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year, the State superintendent shall in lieu of State aid, after 
investigation that convinces him that it would be to the best 
interests of all concerned, require the board to provide 
transportation of the pupils of such districts to other public 
jchools, provided that the total expense, including transpor- 
tation and tuition paid by the State shall not exc^ the 
unount the State would have otherwise paid to such a 
district.'* Missouri also provides that a school must be 
provided for colored children when there are as many as 
eight such children. 

In West Viiginia, a law recently passed provides that the 
newly created county boards shall have the authority to close 
any elementary school whose average attendance falls below 
20 pupils for two successive months and to transport the 
children to other schools. 

In the South, the laws have foi^some time past prescribed 
minim um numbers of pupils for whom schools might be 
maintained. North Carolina stipulates that no high school 
shall be maintained for fewer than 60 pupils and no elemen- 
tsiy school for fewer than 25 pupils, unless geographical and 
economic conditions make it impracticable to provide for the 
education of such pupils elsewhere. Arkansas provides that 
schools which have an average attendance of fewe» than 15 
pupils may be dissolved at the discretion of the county board. 
In Alabama, the county board is empowered to consolidate 
schools whenever, in its judgment, it is practical to do so. 
In Tennessee, the county board has the power to 6x the 
minimum number for which a school may be maintained, but 
the law stipulates that a school shall not be maintained for 
fewer than 10 pupils. The county board has the power in 
this State to consolidate schools whenever in its judgment the 
efficiency of the schools in question is improved thereby. 
Kentucky provides that no subdistrict be maintained wirii 
fewer than 25 children of school age. Partly as a result of 
such legislation the schools of the Southern States show 
average enrollments considerably higher, even for whites, 
than obtain elsewhere. 

Other States fix a minimum number for which schools may 
be maintained, but the number fixed is comparatively low. 
A recent law in South Dakota provides that districts with 
10 or fewer pupils living within a radius of 4 miles of the 
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school may mai n ta i n a school only upon petition by its eleo> 
tors. In California the law provides that a district shall be 
suspended if 5 or fewer pupils attended during the previous 
year. In Kansas the county superintendent is empowered 
to disorganize depopulated districts, i.e., those having fewer 
tham 6 l^al voters or 7 children between the ages of 6 and 
2 1 . Idaho provides that a school district «hidl lapse when it 
has an average attendance for 6 consecutive montl^ of 5 
pupils or fewer. School districts of Minnesota may be auto- 
maticaUy dissolv^ by resolution of the county board when 
fewer than 10 children of school age reside therein^ provided 
the majority of the freeholders are not qualified voters. In 
wme of the States the minimum numjber of pupUs stipnlated 
is too low or provides for too many efc^tions to be effective 
m solving the problem of abandoninehmall inefficient schools 
In some States the laws specily thZt schools shall be aban- 
doned only when th^ have fail^ to maintain school for 
given periods of time. Still other States provide in uq 
case ^all a school, howem sm^, be abandoned ezoept by 
a majority vote of the residcmt electon. Thus it is very 
difficult in many places under present laws to escape the 

mamtenance of very small schools no matter how expensive 
they may be. 
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